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_—— are that 1952 will be 
the greatest foreign travel year in United 
States history, both in volume of travel 
and expenditures—exceeding even 1951 
when foreign travel by United States 
residents reached the highest level ever 
recorded. Almost 700,000 Americans 
journeyed to foreign oversea areas last 
year. It is estimated that more than 
750,000 United States residents will travel 
to those areas in 1952.. United States 
expenditures for foreign travel are ex- 
pected to be well above last year’s total of 
more than a billion dollars,’ including 
fare payments to international carriers. 

Of the total spent by Americans for 
foreign travel in 1951, about $870,000,000 
represents payments accruing to foreign 
countries. This figure includes the ap- 
proximately $733,000,000 spent within 
foreign countries, plus some $137,000,000 
paid to foreign ships and aircraft. 

All areas did not share equally in the 
general rise in travel activity. Whereas 
travel by Americans to Latin America 
continued to register substantial gains, 
with the largest increases in expenditures 
occurring in the Caribbean region, ex- 
penditures by United States tourists in 
Canada were up only slightly over the 
1950 total of $261,000,000. 

For comparative purposes, preliminary 
estimates of United States travel expend- 
itures and percent of total spent in vari- 
ous geographical areas in 1950 and 1951 
are shown in table I. 


Europe’s Travel Earnings High 


Tense international conditions did not 
prevent Europe from again earning sub- 
stantial amounts of foreign exchange 
from American tourists. The heavy vol- 
ume of travel by these tourists, which 
held up strongly throughout the last 
quarter of 1951, assured the European- 
Mediterranean area of earnings amount- 
ing to nearly $200,000,000, although the 
number of travelers to Europe was less 
than in 1950. 

France, United Kingdom, and Italy 
again led the European countries in 
attracting American tourists (see table 





*Exclusive of travel between the United 
States and Canada and Mexico, cruise travel, 
and travel between the United States and 
insular possessions. Travel to foreign coun- 
tries from insular possessions of the United 
States, however, is included. 

*This estimate includes fare payments 
made to United States and foreign carriers 
for travel between the United States and 
noncontiguous foreign countries. With re- 
spect to travel expenditures in Canada and 
Mexico, train and bus fares are prorated 
according to mileage covered in each country. 
Aircraft and steamship fares paid to Cana- 
dian and Mexican carriers are included with 


estimated travel expenditures in Canada and 
Mexico. 
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Foreign Travel in 1952 


TABLE I,.—Travel Expenditures by United 
States Residents’ 
{In millions of dollars] 
1950 1951 
Country or area Total Per- Total Per- 
expend-| cent of expend-! cent of 
itures iotal itures total 
Total 727 100 733 100 


Europe and Mediter- 

ranean ess 225 31 195 27 
Canada 261 36 262 36 
Mexico | 145 20 162 | 22 
West Indies and } 

Central America_. 60 8 
South America on 22 | 3 
All other countries ___| 14 | 2 


too 


| All expenditure estimates exclude travel performed 
by military personnel, employees of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment and international agencies, and persons employed 
abroad, but include shore expenditures of cruise 
passengers. 


Source: Basie data from Office of Business Economics, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


II). Although special events, such as 
the Festival of Britain, apparently had 
relatively little influence on the aggre- 
gate tourist volume, they were undoubt- 
edly effective in drawing a larger share 
of the total tourist business to sponsor- 
ing countries. 


Many Factors Indicate More 
Travel 
Many factors point to an upsurge in 
United States foreign travel in 1952. 


Despite the sensitivity of tourism to the 
unsettled conditions in the world today 


ines we 


ne of England’s oldest houses. 
O f England’s oldest | 


~~ 


TABLE II.—American Travel Expenditures 
in Europe’ 


[In millions of dollars] 


1950 1951 


Country = Per- — Per- 
pend- =~ pend- cent 
‘tures | ° total tures of total 
Europe and Medi- 

terranean _. 225.0 | 100.0 | 195.0 100.0 
France -__. | 66.0] 24.9 48.5 24.9 
United Kingdom__| 37.0} 16.4 36. 5 18.7 
Italy ; 50.0 22.2; 34.0 17.4 
Switzerland | 18.0 8.0] 15.5 7.9 

Germany, Federal | 
Republic 2_. | 145 6.4] 15.5 7.9 
Netherlands- -- | 6.0 2.7 | 4.5 2.3 
Sweden } 5.0 2.2 4.5 2.3 
Greece . 4.0 | 1.8 4.5 2.3 
Ireland - --___- 6.0 | 2.7 4.0 2.1 
Spain 2.5 1.1 4.0 2.1 
Belgium 4.5 | 2.0 3.5 1.8 
Denmark 4.0 1.8 3.5 1.8 
Norway 4.0 1.8 3.0 15 
Austria 3.0 1.3 3.0 1.5 
Portugal 2.0 9 2.5 1.3 
Other_. 8.5 3.8 8.0 4.1 


1 All expenditure estimates exclude travel performed 
by military personnel, employees of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment and international agencies, and persons employed 
abroad, but include shore expenditures of cruise pas- 
sengers. 

2 Also Western Berlin. 

SOURCE: 


Basie data from Office of Business Eco- 
nomies, U 


. 8. Department of Commerce. 


which render the usual economic indi- 
cators of travel activity a matter of un- 
certainty, these guides do serve to outline 
pressures which, under proper psycho- 
logical conditions, can affect basic de- 
cisions to travel. General indicators 
include the large personal disposable in- 
come and savings in the hands of con- 
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American tourists spent $37,000,000 in the United 


Kingdom during 1951. 














Fujiyama, a perennial tourist attraction 
in Japan; height 12,388 feet. 


sumers during the year. First quarter 
1952 estimates, at annual rates, of per- 
sonal disposable income are placed at 
$226.5 billion as compared with a $216.5 
billion rate in the first quarter of 1951. 
Personal savings also are high, accumu- 
lating during the first quarter of this 
year at an annual rate of $17.5 billion. 

In addition, 1952 will mark a new high 
in the number of persons receiving paid 
vacations in the United States. Of a 
total of 47,000,000 employees in jobs 
other than agricultural, some 42,000,000 
office and plant workers will be eligible 
for vacations with pay. During the 
postwar period (1946 to 1952) the num- 
ber of persons qualified for paid vaca- 
tions has increased by more than 30 
percent. 


Tourist Fares Important Factor 


With the inauguration in May of re- 
duced tourist air fares across the North 
Atlantic, many persons who have never 
before considered a trans-Atlantic trip 
possible will be brought into the market 
for travel to Europe. In the past, they 
have not been in a position to travel by 
sea because of the short duration of 
their vacations and may have been de- 
terred from traveling by air because of 
the higher fares. The new tourist air 
fares will make it possible for millions of 
Americans with 2- or 3-week vacations 
to fit European travel into their time 
budgets as well as their financial budgets 
for the first time. Evidence of the 
popular reception of these lowered 
“thrift’’-season fares across the North 
Atlantic is revealed in the proportion of 
sea and air travel to Europe in several 
postwar years. 

An analysis of the number of United 
States citizens departing by sea and air 
from the United States for European 
ports during the period 1948-51 reveals 
the great increase in percentage of pas- 
sengers using air transportation during 
the “thrift’’ season. The east-bound 
thrift season was considered, for this 
analysis, to be the period that applied in 
the 1950-51 season, that is, from Sep- 
tember 1 through March 31. During 


4 


this period, the proportion of United 
States citizens departing for Europe by 
air rose from 35 percent in the 1948-49 
thrift season to 46 percent in 1950-51. 
Lower thrift-season trans-Atlantic fares 
were inaugurated in the 1949-50 season, 
but because the decision was not an- 
nounced until late in the season, success- 
ful promotion was not possible, thus nul- 
lifying, to some extent, the effect of the 
lowered fares. Consequently, the pro- 
portion traveling by air rose to only 37 
percent in this period. 

The sharp increase in travel by air in 
the 1950-51 thrift season, which was the 
first year the reduced fares were really 
effective, is evidence of the drawing 
power of the lower fares. This is fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that, despite 
the occurrence of the Korean incident 
which began in 1950 and its consequent 
deterrent effect on travel to Europe, the 
actual number of United States citizens 
departing for Europe by air in the 
1950-51 thrift season increased by 7 per- 
cent over the 1949-50 season. 

In contrast to the increase in travel by 
air in the thrift seasons in the period 
1948-51, an examination of passenger 
travel to Europe in the “peak” seasons 
of these years, shows a relatively con- 
stant percentage of United States citi- 
zens traveling to Europe by air. The 
actual peak-season air percentages were 
28 in 1948, 30 in 1949, and 29 in both 1950 
and 1951. 

A month-by-month analysis of the 
data stresses the contrast between the 
“peak” and the “thrift” season months. 
A 3-month moving average was used to 
minimize the effect upon monthly totals 
of the departure of a large trans-Atlan- 
tic liner in the first or last few days of 
a given month. The number of passen- 
gers carried on a large ship represents 
such a large part of the monthly totals, 
especially in the “thrift” season months, 


that it distorts the percentage relation- 
ship between sea and air travel for q 
single month. By utilizing a 3-month 
moving average, part of this distortion 
is eliminated. 

On this basis, beginning in 1948 the 
months of September through April show 
a constant increase in the percentages of 
United States citizens traveling to Eu- 
rope by air in each succeeding year, with 
the largest increases in percent traveling 
by air for each of these months taking 
place in the 1950-51 season. A com- 
parison of May through August monthly 
percentages by air for the 4-year period 
1948-51 reveals a very mixed relation- 
ship from year to year. 

This evidence, however must not be 
construed as being conclusive, for there 
were other factors operating during this 
period which had a tendency to affect 
the sea and air relationship of trans- 
Atlantic travel. Prewar trans-Atlantic 
air travel was insignificant, and with the 
end of the war came the first opportunity 
for an expansion of this relatively new 
means of travel to Europe. It probably 
was inevitable that trans-Atlantic air 
travel would grow in the postwar period 
independent of any relationship to the 
fare structure. Moreover, it is probable 
that evidence of the change in relation- 
ship of the two methods of transporta- 
tion would be more noticeable in the win- 
ter season because of the smaller total 
number of passengers traveling during 
this period as compared with the summer 
season. 


Air Travel Attracts 
Businessmen 
The business traveler is least affected 


by fare considerations and most affected 
by the time factor. Generally, business 


(Continued on p. 26) 





Tourists enjoy fresh coconut milk at Haina Beach, Dominican Republic. 
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Syria Invites Bids for 
Deep-Water Harbor 


Bids are invited by the Chairman of the 
Board, Latakia Port Co., Latakia, Syria, until 
July 12, 1952, for the construction of a deep- 
water harbor at Latakia. 

One set of documents, comprising bidding 
conditions and specifications, is available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. A second set is 
available for review purposes at the Syrian 
Legation, 2215 Wyoming Avenue, Washing- 
ton 8, D. C., where firms may arrange for an 
appointment to examine the documents. 


Capital Sought for 
New Plant in Turkey 


Assistance in building and operating a 
cottonseed oil extraction plant in Turkey is 
sought by the engineering and industrial 
planning firm of Vecdi Diker on behalf of 
Nizamettin Pakyiirek, of Dé6rtyol, Turkey 
(near Iskenderun). Mr. Pakyiirek and his 
brother reportedly own a 3,458-acre cotton 
farm, from which they process during the 
cotton season 86 bales of cotton (441 pounds 
each) daily. 

It is understood that Mr. Pakyiirek is pre- 
pared to make an initial investment of 
TL200,000 (about US$70,000), and that he is 
desirous of proceeding with the project at 
the earliest opportunity. He is said to have 
little experience in large business overations, 
however, and would like to have interested 
American firms present specific proposals for 
his consideration. Any proposal should pro- 
vide for financed supply of equipment (in- 
cluding linter machines, crusher, and ex- 
peller); a plan for buildine a plant capable 
of extracting 4%, tons of oil daily, and 
supervision of construction and installation 
of equipment, as well as management of the 
plant, at least until Turkish personnel can 
be trained thoroughly in all phases of man- 
agement and operation. 

Although local competition in cottonseed 
oil extraction would have to be considered, 
it is thought that this factor would not be a 
deterrent to profitable operation, as Mr. 
Pakyiirek is in a position to produce sufficient 
cotton for the plant’s requirements. More- 
over, a good local market for Turkish cotton- 
seed oil reportedly exists in view of indicated 
expansion in the Turkish soap industry and 
other industries requiring vegetable oils. 

The town of Dértyol, where the proposed 
plant would be located, is linked to the de- 
veloping Mediterranean port of Iskenderun 
by 26 kilometers of hard-surfaced road, as 
well as by a railway, which connects it not 
only to Iskenderun, but to the principal 
— of Turkey, Aleppo, Syria, and Baghdad, 
raq. 

Correspondence in connection with this 
Proposal should be directed to Vecdi Diker, 
54-B Mithat Pasa Caddesi, Ankara, Turkey, 


as this company is empowered to act for 
Mr. Pakyiirek. 
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Investment Opportunity 


In Turkey 


Vecdi Diker, an engineering and industrial 
planning firm in Ankara, Turkey, in behalf 
of Sevket Pozcu, an orange grower in Mersin, 
Turkey, wishes to get in touch with American 
investors who might be interested in col- 
laborating in the construction and opera- 
tion of an orange juice cannery in Turkey. 
Mr. Pozcu contemplates establishment of a 
complete factory for sorting and washing 
oranges, extracting orange juice, possibly 


city 
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concentrating it, and canning the juice, as 
well as portions of the oranges during the 
orange season. This plant should also be 
adaptable to tomato juice extraction and the 
preparation of tomato paste. Working capi- 
tal and technical assistance, as well as equip- 
ment, will probably be required. 

Mr. Pozcu reportedly plans to utilize for 
processing the small oranges of the Antalya- 
Antakya region, estimated at about 10 per- 
cent of the crop, which are unsuitable for 
packing into crates for shipment as fresh 
fruit. In view of the central location of the 
city of Mersin, and Mr. Pozcu’s estimate that 
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70 percent of the area’s total annual crop of 
about 900,000,000 oranges is harvested within 
the province of Mersin, he hopes to process 
about 90,000,000, or approximately 12,857 
tons of small oranges during the season, 
from which the following output is antici- 
pated: 6,428 tons of juice, 1,928 tons of resi- 
due (to be used in cooking and canning 
marmalade as a byproduct), 642 tons of seeds, 
and 3,859 tons of peeling (from which about 
4 tons of orange essence oil could be ex- 
tracted, after which the extraction residue 
might yield about 1,900 tons of chicken 
feed). 

Equipment requirements for the plant are 
listed as follows: (1) Machinery to sort, 
wash, brush, and air-dry fruit; (2) machin- 
ery for juice extraction, filtering, seed and 
residue separating, and juice concentrating, 
bottling or canning, and labeling (all of this 
machinery to be adaptable to extracting 
tomato juice and making tomato paste); (3) 
a steam jacket cooker for producing about 
200 kilograms of marmalade daily from juice 
extraction residue; and (4) an extraction 
unit for essence oil, a dryer for peelings, and 
a grinder. 

Firms desiring further information on this 
proposal are asked to communicate with 
Vecdi Diker, 54-B Mithat Pasa Caddesi, An- 
kara, Turkey, as this company is empowered 
to act for Mr. Pozcu. 


Iran Plans Purchase of 
Cotton Spinning Plant 


The Plan Organization, Tehran, Iran, is 
reportedly considering the purchase of a 
10,000-spindle cotton mill. Announcement 
concerning this probable procurement states 
that purchase will include “spinning frames, 
opening and picking card clothing com- 
plete for 66 cards, cop winding, spooling, or 
cone winding, warping with endless magazine 
creels, clashing and size cooking complete 
with automatic recording controls, coloring 
generating cell, kiers, bleaching, printing, 
aging, motors, switches, wiring, all for 220- 
volt, 50-cycle, 3-phase current; humidifica- 
tion, heating, and steam generating plant 
for heating, slashing, bleaching, and drying; 
water softening plant; and accessories neces- 
sary for operating a 10,000-spindle, 300-plain 
loom mill. 

“Estimated production is 26s warp and 
filling, 1,630 yards 321 pounds per hour of 
35 inches woven 60 x 46 5.08 yards per pound 
cloth made from S. L. M. Iran cotton. 

“Machinery on the mill floor includes suf- 
ficient cards, drawing, roving, looms, desizing 
machines, dry cans, calendars and tenters.” 

Quotations, including prices f. a. s. New 
York or c. i. f. Khorramshahr, export packing 
costs, estimated shipping weights, insurance 
and freight charges to Khorramshahr (if 
available), floor space requirements, height, 
and other pertinent data, should be sent 
direct to the Plan Organization. 


U.S. Capital Invited by 


French Lime Producer 


A French manufacturer of carbonate of 
lime wishes to interest an American firm in 
investing capital or supplying sifting ma- 
chinery and equipment to permit expansion 
of its activities. Firm states that its fac- 
tory, which covers 600 square meters, is 
built on the quarry premises. The plant is 
equipped to do quarry work and produces 
approximately 6,000 metric tons of carbonate 
of lime annually. 

The factory is located about 4 miles from 
the railroad station, 19 miles north of 
Riberac, 29 miles west of Perigueux, and 114 
miles from Bordeaux. 

Inquiries are invited by F. Garrigue, Man- 
ager, Carrieres et Chaux de la Tour Blanche, 
La Tour Blanche (Dordogne), France. The 
administrative office of the French firm is 
located at 15 Allees de Chartres, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, France. 
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Turkish Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


A Turkish firm, Birlesik Sanayi ve Ticaret . 


T. A S., engaged in flour milling, cotton gin- 
ning, and manufacturing sole leather, wishes 
to interest an American firm in providing the 
necessary machinery, equipment, and serv- 
ices, for a new flour milling plant and bakery 
in Izmir. In return, the firm offers stock in 
the company, or other mutually agreeable 
financial arrangements. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Sevket Filibeli, managing director, 
Birlesik Sanayi ve Ticaret T. A. S., 72-74 
Basdurak, Izmir, Turkey. 


Indian Printing Firm 


Invites U. S. Capital 


An Indian firm, Famous Cine Litho Works, 
has expressed interest in obtaining American 
capital investment for the purpose of expand- 
ing its operations, which include lithography, 
offset printing, and box making. The com- 
pany states that it is prepared to invest up 
to 50 percent of the approximately US$1,050,- 
000 additional capital considered to be neces- 
sary; and it indicates that it will be able to 
obtain import licenses from the Government 
of India for the importation of large quanti- 
ties of paper, board, and other raw materials. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Ebrahim Lookmaniee, Famous Cine 
Litho Works, 40-B Clerk Road, Jacob Circle, 
Bombay 11, India. 


German Official 
Visits United States 


Helmut Weyler, secretary of the German 
Gypsum Association (Deutscher Gipsverein 
e. V.), 40 Hirsauerstrasse, Stuttgart-Kalten- 
tal, is scheduled to arrive in the United 
States on June 3 for a visit of 4 weeks. 
He is interested in visiting plaster factories, 
and studying methods and uses of plaster 
and plaster products (gypsum plaster, appli- 
cation of partition tiles, wallboards, plaster 
board, and other gypsum materials) in 
American building construction. 

Mr. Weyler’s itinerary includes New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Buffalo, Fort Dodge 
(Iowa), and Blue Rapids (Kansas). Cor- 
respondence may be addressed to him c/o 
Richard Luz, Trevose, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Italian Industry Official 
Visiting United States 


Giuseppe Marzorati, president, A. P. I. 
Associazione Piccole Industrie (Association 
of Small and Medium Sized Industries), 
Via Fontana 18, Milan, is visiting the United 
States until the latter part of July, and 
wishes to discuss with American organiza- 
tions or research institutes the problems and 
development of small- and medium-sized 
industries. 

Mr. Marzorati plans to visit the following 
cities: New York, Buffalo, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Washington, D. C., and Atlanta. 
Correspondence may be addressed to him 


c/o Mrs. Mary Brughera, 332 East 51st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Haifa Port Official 
Visits United States 


Amos Landman, representing the Haifa 
Port Authority, Israel, is visiting the United 
States until the second week in June, for 
the purpose of purchasing materials for the 
extension and repair of the Haifa Port. 

Mr. Landman will visit New York, Wash- 
ington, and possibly other cities. Firms or 


individuals wishing to communicate with 
him may write c/o Embassy of Israel, 1621 
22nd Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


(In the United States) 


1. Austria—Gert & Co. (manufacturer of 
cosmetics and pharmaceutical and chemical 
preparations), Pillergasse 10, Vienna XV, of- 
fers patents, processes, techniques, and sery- 
ices to an American firm for the production 
of “Gertos” dietetic salt, composed of a mix- 
ture of fruit salts, and utilized as a substitute 
for ordinary salt. 

2. Austria—Ernst Pollmann Uhren-und 
Apparatebau O. H. G. (manufacturer of 
clocks), 12 Parkstrasse, Karlstein a. d. Thaya, 
Province of Lower Austria, offers for use by an 
American firm patents, processes, techniques, 
and services for the manufacture of clocks 
used in time-controlled switches. 

3. Denmark—Geo. B. Nielsen (sales agent), 
61 Nansensgade, Copenhagen, desires to es- 
tablish connections with an American com- 
pany interested in producing and assuming 
exclusive selling rights in the United States 
for the Martin Membrane V-belt pulley. 
Firm states patent application has been filed 
in the United States. Illustrated literature 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. §. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

4. England—W. H. Beck & Co. (chartered 
patent agent), Morley House, 26-28 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E. C. 1, wishes to license an 
American manufacturer for the production 
and sale of time-period meters for indicating 
in hours, minutes, and seconds the sum total 
of successive running times of engines and 
power plants, and suitable for checking the 
overhaul period of tractors and other powered 
farm equipment, as well as aircraft and auto- 
mobile engines. Firm states meter is made 
and sold as a separate unit, capable of being 
fitted to all types of internal combustion 
engines without material structural altera- 
tion and electrically driven from the ignition 
circuit of engine. 

5. France—Societe d@’Exploitation des 
Brevets Lebon (manufacturer of bicycle park- 
ing equipment, etc.) , 13 Rue Paul Noel, Sotte- 
ville-les-Rouen (Seine-Inferieure), offers for 
use by an American firm patents, processes, 
and techniques for the production in the 
United States of “Fixbi” device for parking 
individual bicycles, “Fixbi’” bicycle stalls 
suitable for 24 bicycles, fibro-cement coating, 
and “Balauto” portable electro-mechanical 
lamps. 

6. France—Etablissements Marcel Julien 
Leriche “Usine La Ceramique” (manufacturer 
of prefabricated concrete elements for high- 
way and housing construction, such as pipes, 
blocks, transoms, patented blocks, and pat- 
ented concrete flooring requiring no forms), 
Saint-Omer (Pas-de-Calais), wishes to li- 
cense American firms for the manufacture 
of prefabricated concrete elements for high- 
way and housing construction. 

7. Germany—Adolf Reuter (inventor), 
Grimmstrasse 5, Stuttgart-W, offers either on 
a licensing basis or for outright sale his 
process for grinding and polishing metal sur- 
faces. This process is based on Mr. Reuter’s 
theory that the electrification of a polishing 
stone augments the hardness of its abrasive 
qualities. Accordingly, the alternate charg- 
ing and discharging of a polishing stone 
makes possible its use for both grinding and 
polishing operations. Further information is 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report not appli- 
cable. 

8. Italy—A. C. M. E., Azienda Commercio 
Materiali Edili (manufacturer of building 
materials and roofing and water-proofing 
products), 32 Viale Aventino, Rome, offers 
patents, processes, and techniques to an 
American firm for the manufacture of a re- 
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portedly new type of corrugated roofing, 
composed of aluminum asphalt paper which 
is said to be extremely light weight and 
cheap to produce. 

9. Italy—C. G. Borgna (manufacturer of 
transmission belts), 3 Via San Giuseppe, 
Pinerolo, Turin Province, is interested in 
licensing American firms with its patents, 
processes, and techniques for the production 
in the United States of V-link transmission 
belts, claimed to have excellent technical 
qualities, particularly on V-grooved pulleys 
where speed changing gears are involved. 

10. Italy—S. r. 1. F. L. A. C. (Fabbrica 
Lombarda Articoli Casalinghi e bilance), 
(manufacturer of automatic scales), 2 Via 
Chiossetto, Milan, wishes to license an Amer- 
ican firm on a royalty basis for the produc- 
tion of a reportedly new type of oil shock 
absorber (filled with either oil or Kerosene) 
for automatic scales, which is said to coun- 
teract the oscillations of the pendulum, as 
well as the indicating hand. Firm states 
scales, whether packed upside down or in 
horizontal position, can be shipped without 
any leakage out of the shock absorber 
through the bore of the piston rod. 

11. Italy—Francesco Vidali (manufacturer 
of weaving looms), Cannero (Novara Prov- 
ince), Offers for use by an American firm 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture in the United States of a pat- 
ented loom used in the weaving of ribbons 
and tapes. Firm states each machine, which 
operates without a shuttle since the weft is 
inserted through a small tube, is entirely 
automatic, averaging approximately 250 
strokes per minute, and stops when the weft 
or warp breaks. 

12. Netherlands—Reelfs Technische Ap- 
paraten (manufacturer of electrotechnical 
items), 10c Brediusweg, Bussum, is interested 
in licensing American firms for the manu- 
facture in the United States of small switch- 
ing material for automobiles, relays, 
synchronous electric clock works, light duty 
transformers, and small electrotechnical ap- 
paratus, as well as screws, nuts, threaded 
rods, toothed wheels, pinions, and other 
semimanufactured articles. 

13. Sweden—Maskinfirma R. L. Carlstedt 
(manufacturer, exporter), Bradstupvagen 11, 
Hagersten, Stockholm, desires to enter into a 
licensing agreement with an American man- 
ufacturer for the production in the United 
States of dishwashing machines. Detailed 
description of machine and illustrated pam- 
phlet may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 12, 1952, item 46.) 


(In Foreign Countries) 


14. England—t. G. Brown & Co. Ltd. (proc- 
essor of felt and insulation material), Lodge 
Works, Drayton Parslow, Bletchley, Bucks., 
seeks United States license for the produc- 
tion and marketing in Great Britain of in- 
sulating materials. 

15. England—Gillett & Johnston Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 43 Whitehorse Road, Croy- 
don, Surrey, wishes to contact an American 
firm, already selling products in England, in 
& position to become associated with the 
English firm for the purpose of developing 
precision engineering within the chemical 
field. 

16. France—Societe de Constructions Me- 
talliques de la Sambre, S. A. (manufacturer 
of sectional iron and metal construction), 
Pont-sur-Sambre (Nord), is interested in 
obtaining United States licenses and proc- 
esses for the manufacture and utilization in 
France of sectional iron, using strap and 
sheet iron, for building and all types of metal 
construction. Also, firm wishes to manufac- 
ture a specialty item, using its present equip- 
ment or new American machinery. Firm’s 
equipment includes 8 crane runways, 4 saw- 
ing machines, several iron cutters, 7 drill 
presses, 150-ton press, shears, and stampers. 

17. France—Imprimerie Debreu (typo- 
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graphical and lithographical printers), 22 
Rue de |’Eglise, Marquise (Pas-de-Calais), 
wishes to be licensed by an American com- 
pany to print advertising labels suitable for 
various types of canned fish and beer. 

18. France—Etablissements Marcel Julien 
Leriche, “Usine La Ceramique” (manufac- 
turer of prefabricated concrete elements for 
highway and housing construction, such as 
pipes, blocks, transoms, patented blocks, and 
patented concrete flooring requiring no 
forms) , Saint-Omer (Pas-de-Calias), is inter- 
ested in obtaining United States patents, 
processes, techniques, and equipment for the 
manufacture in France of prefabricated con- 
crete elements. Firm invites offers of capi- 
tal investment in its company. 

19. France—Etablissements Port et Gardin 
(manufacturer of underground mining 
equipment), 78 Rue de Lille, Bethune (Pas- 
de-Calais), wishes to obtain United States 
patents, processes, techniques, equipment, 
and machinery for the production in France 
of mining equipment. Firm will consider 
offers of capital investment. 

20. Italy—A. C. M. E., Azienda Commercio 
Materiali Edili (manufacturer of building 
materials, and roofing and water-proofing 
products), 32 Viale Aventino, Rome, is inter- 
ested in United States patents and processes 
for the production in Italy of a roofing prod- 
uct, similar to a corrugated type recently de- 
veloped by an Italian firm. 

21. Italy—Costruzioni Meccaniche Guseo 
Domizio di R. Guseo (manufacturer of min- 
eral grinding and pulverizing machinery), 
Via G. & C. Venini 89, Milan, wishes to obtain 
United States patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the production of machinery for 
grinding calcium carbonate, talcum wolf- 
ramite, chromite, sulphur, and dyes to a very 
fine powder equivalent to 20,000 or more 
meshes per sq. cm. 

22. Netherlands—Kluyver & Co’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. Klenco (manufacturer of 
metal fittings for shops and dwellings), 
Nijverheidswerf 1-13, Bussum, is interested 
in obtaining United States patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques for the manufacture in 
the Netherlands of products for which its 
plant facilities are suitable. 

23. Netherlands—Manisan Confectionery 
Works (manufacturer of confectionery and 
candies, such as dragees, wrapped bonbons, 
Vienna bonbons, rolls, “Dolly” mixture, and 
dew drops), 67 Oude Wouwsebaan, Bergen op 
Zoom, desires to manufacture under United 
States license in the Netherlands American- 
type confectionery. 

24. Netherlands—Industrie en Handelson- 
derneming “Nelimex” (manufacturer of small 
metal ware), 32 Frederik van Eedenplein, 
Heemstede, is interested in being licensed by 
an American firm for the manufacture in the 
Netherlands of products for which its plant 
facilities are suitable. Firm specializes in 
the manufacture of brass hose clips, steel 
band hose clips with worm screw, cable ter- 
minals, automobile radiators, spectacle cases, 
and nuts. 

25. Netherlands—Reelfs Technische Ap- 
paraten (manufacturer of electrotechnical 
items), 10c Brediusweg, Bussum, wishes to 
obtain United States patents, processes, and 
techniques for the manufacture in the Neth- 
erlands of items for which its plant facilities 
are suitable. Firm’s equipment includes au- 
tomatic lathes for all types of turned parts 
and automatic milling machines for toothed 
wheels and pinions. 


Import Opportunities 


26. Austria—Dipl. Ing. H. F. Gold, Fabrik 
f. Medizinal Ampullen (manufacturer), 38 
Krichbaumgasse, Vienna XII, offers on an 
outright sale basis 10,000,000 medicinal am- 
pules yearly. Further information and price 
list (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

27. Belgium—P. J. De Jaeck, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 103 Route Mili- 


taire, Mortsel-Antwerp, offers on an outright 
sale basis artistic copper ware. Prices and 
samples furnished by Belgian firm on 
request. 

28. British East Africa—H. S. Rupani & Co. 
(exporter of African produce), P. O. Box 907, 
Mombasa, offers (preferably on an outright 
sale basis, but would consider appointment of 
selling agent), 200 long tons of commercial 
quality chopped wattle bark, approximately 
36 percent tannin content but not guaran- 
teed, packed in 100-pound second-hand, 
sound, single bags, graded according to East 
African standards. If inspection is con- 
sidered necessary, quality certificate will be 
furnished by the General Superintendence 
Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Mombasa, at shipper’s 
expense. 

29. Denmark—Odense Marcipanfabrik A/S 
(manufacturer, exported, importer), 1 Ves- 
terbro, Odense, seeks United States market 
and regional agents for 50 tons or more 
monthly of Marzipan (almond paste), made 
from almonds and sugar, and packed in 28- 
or 10-pound wooden boxes or in 1-pound 
cartons, attractively colored. Samples fur- 
nished by Danish firm on request. 

30. Egypt—Louis & Rene Doche (export 
merchant), 15, Emad el Dine Street, Cairo, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for henbane 
and khellin drugs in semipressed form. 

31. England—wW. Armes & Son, Ltd., (man- 
ufacturer), Chilton Mills, Sudbury, Suffolk, 
offers on an outright sale basis various quali- 
ties of plain and fancy matting (coco and 
sisal) and coir mats. 

32. England—L. Arnold & Co. (export 
agent), Faxifield House, 28 Watling Street, 
London, E. C. 4, offers for export ladies’ full 
fashioned knitwear, including sweaters, car- 
digans, and jumpers. Price list may be ob- 
tained on request from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. England—Be-Be (Dolls) Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Ringstead, Church Street, Ketter- 
ing, Northants., offers on an outright sale 
basis animated plush animals and dolls 
and toy-makers, parts, such as plastic masks, 
doll wigs, voices, squeakers, and growlers. 
Descriptive price list available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

34. England—Francis Chichester (pub- 
lisher, exporter), 9 St. James’s Place, London, 
S. W. 1, seeks United States market for maps 
and map jigsaw puzzles. Descriptive list of 
subjects obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. England—The Coniston Engineering 
Co. (engineering designers and industrial 
consultants), 72 Upper Tooting Road, Lon- 
don, S. W. 17, offers its designing and drawing 
services for air conditioning, pipe work, pres- 
sure vessels, conveyors, shop lay-outs, and 
general machines. Firm claims to be a spe- 
cialist in perspective and “ghost” assembly 
and detail drawings. It is especially inter- 
ested in working with United States firms 
having branches or subsidiaries in Europe. 

36. England—Compagnie Generale d’Im- 
portation S. A. (sales agent, exporter), 52 
Gresham Street, London, E. C. 2, offers for 
export 100 percent pure Scotch whiskey, dis- 
tilled, blended, and bottled in Scotland, 25 
under proof equivalent to 43° Gay Lussac. 
Price information may be obtained on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

37. England—E. M. I. Suppliers, Ltd. (ex- 
port merchants), Hayes, Middlesex, has avail- 
able for export microwave test equipment 
(American type), designed for research work, 
testing of radar installations, performance 
measurements of new components, and rou- 
tine production testing. Illustrated litera- 
ture available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. England—wW. L. Jager (manufacturer), 
362 City Road, London, E. C. 1, seeks United 
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States market for knitting and needlework 
accessories, such as thimbles, wool winders, 
crochet hooks, and netting needles. Illus- 
trated sheet obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

39. England—Ludfrey Ltd. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 189 Wardour Street, London, W. 1, 
offers for sale hole cutter tools, adjustable 
for use in drilling machines, lathes, hand 
drills, and carpenters’ braces, size of hole 
ranging from 1 to 10 inches. [Illustrated 
price leaflet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

40. England—Oceanfern Products Co. 
(manufacturer of sails and fishermen’s nets; 
exporter of sea moss), 75 Cranleigh Drive, 
Leigh on Sea, Essex, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for decorative sea moss, a white 
seaweed, which is dyed green, blue, and red. 

41. England—Rallie Health Appliances Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 314 Euston Road, 
London, N. W. 1, offers on an outright sale 
basis men’s and women’s health belts, claimed 
to be a scientific self-massage appliance for 
the improvement and preservation of the 
figure. Illustrated booklet may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. England—A Sankey & Sons (manufac- 
turer), 40 Barrett’s Grove, Stoke Newington, 
London, N. 16, offers on an outright sale 
basis various patterns of mosaic inlay bands 
and lines as used in the reproduction of 
antique furniture and radio cabinets. 
Sample price card available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

43. England—John Skelton (artist, crafts- 
man, draughtsman), 72 Leylands Road, Bur- 
gess Hill, Sussex, seeks United States market 
and agent for English slate cremation tab- 
lets, with high-class, incised lettering; head- 
stones; church memorial wall tablets; and 
quill-written, vellum presentation docu- 
ments. Set of photographs obtainable on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. England—Watch Bands (Anglo Swiss) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 6 Wolsey Road, Ash- 
ford, Middlesex, offers on an outright sale 
basis an assortment of watch hands, includ- 
ing second and center second, suitable for 
Swiss watches, and calendar hands. 

45. England—Arthur Wilson (patentee) , 29 
Ballfield Avenue, Kexborough, Near Barnsley, 
Yorks, offers for sale the patent rights (Brit, 
Prov. Pat. No. 27807) for an improved 35 mm. 
film carrier for 35 mm. enlargers. 

46. England—Zirconal Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Clyde Vale, Dartmouth Road, Forest 
Hill, London, S. E. 23, offers refractory prod- 
ucts on an outright sale basis. Illustrated 
literature available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S.  - 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

47. France—Roger Lafont (wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 12 Place des Martys de la Resis- 
tance, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeks United 
States market and agent for the following 
chemicals: (1) 150 tons of crude naphtha- 


lene, melting point 70° /74° and 78° /78.9° C..,- 


suitable for use in the manufacture of 
phthalic anhydride; (2) 50 metric tons of 
lactic casein, ground or powdered, mesh 60, 
for paint and plastic industries; and (3) 50 
metric tons of sodium hydrosulphite (con- 
centrated powder 80 to 82 percent) for the 
textile industry. Inspection available in 
Bordeaux, France, at buyer’s expense. 

48. France—R. Latreuille (wine grower, 
wholesaler, and exporter), 27 rue du Com- 
merce, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for good to excellent quality 
red and white Bordeaux wines, packed in 
75-cl. glass bottles or 255-1 casks. Inspec- 
tion available in Bordeaux, France, at buyer's 


expense. Firm would appreciate receiving 
shipping instructions. 

49. Germany—“‘Aflei” K. G. (manufacturer, 
exporter), Lindau/Bodensee-Rickenbach, Ba- 
varia, offers to export and seeks agent for 
paint equipment (excluding paints), par- 
ticularly paint rollers. T[llustrative leaflets 
(in German) and sample types of strippling 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

50. Germany—Expresswerke Aktiengesell- 
schaft (manufacturer, exporter), 8 Holzgart- 
enstrasse, Neumarkt/Opf., Bavaria, wishes to 
export and seeks agents for bicycles and mo- 
torcycles. Illustrative literature (in German 
and English) may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

51. Germany—Max Goller (manufacturer), 
1 Am Hammeranger, Schwarzenbach/Saale, 
Bavaria, seeks United States market and 
agent for tertile machines used for dyeing, 
washing, and mercerizing. Illustrated cata- 
log (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy, May 26, 1952.) 

52. Germany—Adolf Hannabach (manu- 
facturer), Egglkofen, Kreis Muehldorf 
(Obb.), Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for all types of music strings, including 
gut, steel, wound, and perlon (synthetic 
fiber). Further information (in German) 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Germany—Albert D. Herrmann (im- 
porter, wholesaler, buying agent), 136 Bock- 
enheimer Landstrasse, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, desires to act as buying agent in Ger- 
many for United States firms in the market 
for finished goods and all types of household 
articles. 

54. Germany—‘JOWIKA” Stahlwarenfa)- 
rik Eugen Weber & Altenbach KG. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 154 Merscheider Strasse, 
Solingen-Merscheid, seeks United States mar- 
ket and agent for cutlery, for monthly quan- 
tities valued at $30,000 to $35,000. Illustrated 
catalog available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial! Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

55. Germany—Feinmechanische Apparte- 
bau-Gesellschaft Kasper & Richter, Inh. Mex 
Hoenig (manufacturer), 19 Marquardsen- 
strasse, Erlangen, Bavaria, offers on an out- 
right sale basis measuring instruments, such 
as pedometers, spherometers, revolution 
counters, tachometers, thickness gages, and 
compasses. Illustrated literature (in German 
and English) obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

568. Germany—P. Paul Laucks K.-G. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 34 Stahlstrasse, Ans- 
bach/Mfr., Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for school and office stationery 
and wood products, including penholders, 
rulers, and paint brush handles. 

57. Germany—Progresswerk Woernlein & 
Zellhofer (manufacturer, exporter), 271 
Fuertherstrasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers 
on an outright sale basis 1) plastic molds 
and 2) manicure and sewing sets. Price in- 
formation and illustrated leaflet for item 2 
only available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

58. Italy—Societa’ Poliscambi—Import-Ex- 
port Ltd. (exporter of handicraft products 
and novelties), 1 Via Quintino Sella, Milan, 
desires to act as purchasing agent in Italy 
for American department stores wishing to 
buy Italian goods. 

59. Lebanon—Ets. Philippe Tamer, Boite 
Postale 1909, Beirut, offers for export annu- 
ally 50 tons of oil of thyme. 


World Trade 
prepared. 

60. Netherlands—n. v. Bronswerk (manu- 
facturer), 91 Eemstraat, Amersfoort, offers to 
export and seeks agent for construction prod- 
ucts and special tools. Further information 
may be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

61. Netherlands—“DEGEA” (manufacturer 
and exporter), 29 Keizersstraat, Amsterdam, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for diamond 
tools (boring, grinding, and sawing), avail- 
able in any size or profile, in quantities 
according to order. Sample tools furnished 
by Netherlands firm at exporter’s expense. 

62. Netherlands—Europese & Overzeese 
Handelsonderneming (exporter, importer), 
18 Jan Willem Brouwersplein, Amsterdam, 
offers on an outright sale basis 100 metric 
tons or more monthly of chocolate and sugar 
products. Samples furnished by Netherlands 
firm on request. Pertinent shipping instruc- 
tions requested. 

63. Philippine s—International Union 
Traders, Inc. (manufacturer of coir fiber and 
sales agent handling burlap and jute sacks), 
1047 Arlegui St., Manila, wishes to contact 
importers of coir fiber, made from coconut 
husks, suitable for stuffing upholstered goods 
and making rope-form bumpers used by tug- 
boats and other sea craft. 

64. Sweden—S. W. Damm (manufacturer's 
export agent), 23 Wittstocksgatan, Stock- 
holm, offers on an outright sale basis 10,000 
screw drivers monthly, claimed to be a new 
type. Illustrated leaflet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

65. Switzerland—F. Walter & Co. (broker), 
8 Steinenvorstadt, Basel, offers on an out- 
right sale basis electrically driven machine 
tools of various styles. Inspectiton available 
at seller’s works. Firms requests individual 
packing and forwarding instructions. 

66. Union of South Africa—African Bitu- 
men Emulsions (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer), 
454 Chamberlain Road, Jacobs, Natal, wishes 
to sell cable tapes direct to U. S. consumers. 

67. Vietnam—Marcel Daumas, 105/5 Ave- 
nue du Grand Bouddha, Hanoi, offers for 
sale panthers, tigers, bears, and monkeys. 
Firm is particularly anxious to sell to re- 
search institutes, zoos, or movie companies. 

World Trade Directory Report not applica- 
ble. 


Directory Report being 


Import Agency Opportunities 


68. Austria—Wolfram-Schadler Salzburg- 
Gnigl (manufacturer, importer), 32 Reisen- 
bergerstrasse, Salzburg-Gnigl, seeks a sales 
organization which would undertake the 
sale of its patented products to American 
industry and prefinance the orders. Illus- 
trated leaflet of an electric soldering iron 
may be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


69. Cuba—Luis R. Rios (importer and com- 
mission merchant), Virtudes 667, Habana, 
wishes to purchase and seeks agency for new, 
25 hp. to 250 hp. oil engines and deep well 
turbines. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

70. France—Equipments Industriels (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, and sales agent), 1 Rue Monticelli, 
Paris-14°, requests detailed information from 
manufacturers of coating machinery suitable 
for manufacturing bitumen paper. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

71. Nicaragua—Sucesores de Rafael Cab- 
rera (importing distributor), la Calle Noreste 
207, Managua, wishes to contact manufac- 
turers of paper (newsprint), mineral oil, and 
paints of all kinds. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
SWEDEN 


A new trade agreement between Austria 
and Sweden was concluded in Stockholm 
as a result of trade talks held between April 
1 and April 8, 1952, by the Mixed Commis- 
sion formed by both countries, according 
to Internationale Wirtschaft of April 18. 

The agreement, which became effective as 
of April 1, 1952, and will remain in force 
until March 31, 1953, is still subject to 
formal approval by both Governments. 

Commodities to be exchanged are to 
amount to about $13,300,000 in each direc- 
tion. Austria is to supply Sweden mainly 
with magnesite, pig iron, machinery, ap- 
paratus and instruments, textiles, leather 
goods, glass, costume jewelry, trucks, and 
motorcycles. Sweden in return will export 
to Austria principally iron ore, ferro-alloys, 
special steels, ball bearings, machinery, and 
various chemicals. 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH INDONESIA 


A protocol to the existing Austro-Indo- 
nesia agreement of February 5, 1951, for an 
exchange of goods, covering the period Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952, through February 1, 1953, was 
signed on April 2 by the Mixed Commission 
formed by both countries, according to Die 
Wiener Handelskammer of April 12. 

Under the terms of the protocol, Austria 
is to deliver to Indonesia mainly steel, tex- 
tiles, paper, electric machinery, bicycles, and 
a number of other finished products, prin- 
cipally in exchange for rubber, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, and tin. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMpoRT LICENSING OF ARMS DISCONTINUED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has declared to the United 
States Embassy that on March 10, 1952, it 
discontinued issuance of import licenses for 
single- or double-barreled shotguns, air 
rifles, carbines, rifles, and automatic pistols 
if payment is to be made in hard currency, 
states a dispatch dated May 9, 1952, from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


EXTENSION OF IMPORT LICENSES 


The latest Brazilian procedure adopted for 
extension of import licenses differentiates 
between import licenses originally issued in 
1952 and those issued previously, states a 
dispatch of April 24, 1952, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. The validity of 
licenses issued in 1952 may be extended once 
whether or not exchange has already been 
closed at time of application for extension. 
The validity period of import licenses may be 
extended in all cases if exchange has already 
been closed. 

Licenses for machinery originally issued 
before 1952 may be extended even though 
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exchange has not already been closed, if 
issued for imports by end uses for their own 
use and not for resale, from ail sources of 
supply except France. Extension of import 
licenses for machinery imported from France 
is not restricted to end users. Applications 
for extension of import licenses for com- 
modities other than machinery, originally 
issued before 1952, are denied whether or 
not the importer is a consumer or reseller. 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSE FOR SOFT- 
CURRENCY COUNTRIES 


A new open general license for imports 
shipped on or after March 26, 1952, from 
all countries except the United States and 
other “American account” countries was an- 
nounced by the Government of Burma on 
March 26. Products covered by the open 
general license (No. XVII) include tallow 
and stearine, gums and resins, essential oils, 
flavoring essences, aromatic chemicals, cot- 
ton velvet, paraffin wax, rough synthetic 
stones, tortoise shells, unmanufactured 
ivory, peanuts, copra, palm oil, petrolatum, 
plastic molding powder, industrial diamonds, 
and mowah oil. 


Canada 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


INFLATION CONTROL RELAXING AS PRICES EASE 


Suspension of retail credit curbs in Can- 
ada on May 6, 1952, marks another step in 
relaxation of the Government’s antiinfla- 
tionary program to accord with the easing 
of price and supply pressures. Progress in 
this direction in earlier months included the 
lengthening in January of the period of time 
for payments, and the reduction or aboli- 
tion in the April 8 budget of the special 
excises imposed in 1950 to slow up consumer 
demand. 











The new announcement coincided with 
the release of the official cost-of-living index 
for April 1, which showed it declining for the 
third consecutive month. Low food prices, 
resulting in part from the shutting off of 
meat exports by the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Saskatchewan, constituted 
the main factor in the fractional drop for 
the month. The new lower level, 188.7 of 
the 1935-39 average, compared with the peak 
of 191.5 percent registered on January 2, the 
highest figure ever recorded. 

Wholesale prices, which have been declin- 
ing more precipitously and over a longer 
period, also continued to go lower during 
April, according to the composite index for 
30 industrial commodities, which was 257.2 
percent on April 25, as compared with 264.2 
on March 28. The general wholesale index 
for March, the last month for which it was 
available at time of writing, was 230.8 per- 
cent of 1935-39, as compared with a peak 
of 243.7 for July 1951 and 237.7 for January 
1952. 


SLACK IN CONSUMERS’ GOops AFFECTS 
EMPLOYMENT 


Basic to the Government’s decision to sus- 
pend credit controls was the conviction that 
there was sufficient slack in industrial activ- 
ity to justify some expansion in the field of 
consumer durables. This conviction seems to 
be substantiated by the index of general in- 
dustrial activity although still at the high 
level of 207.7 at the end of February it was 
substantially below the February 1951 level 
of 214.0 and the peak of 223.4 last May (1935— 
39=100). The uneven movement of the 
various components of the index testifies to 
the shift from civilian to defense produc- 
tion that has occurred. Activity has acceler- 
ated in the heavy and light iron and steel 
trades and in the nonferrous-metal products 
industries, but despite recent indications of 
an upturn in activity the clothing industry, 
wool products, automobiles, and electric ap- 
pliances are sharply below their 1951 level. 

There were indications in mid-April that 
the seasonal peak of unemployment had been 
passed, but applications for work in Gov- 
ernment employment offices on April 10 were 





the interests of international trade. 





Unique Gold and Silver Ware Show To Be Held in London 


An exhibition of “Corporation Plate” 
owned by corporate governing bodies of cities and towns) will be held in 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside, London, June 11 to August 30, 
1952, under sponsorship of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths’. 

This show, the first of its kind, is designed to draw attention to the craft 
of the silversmith and to encourage present-day patronage of the craft in 
Nearly all of the gold and silver pieces 
will be antique, made between the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries; about 
30 recently made pieces will be included. 

Further information about the exhibition may be obtained from the Exhibi- 
tion Secretary, Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 


(symbolic silver and gold ware 














still at the high total of 377,700. Primarily 
because of the contraction in the consumers’ 
goods market, unemployment has been 
greater and more prolonged than in the same 
period of last year. It has, however, been 
less severe than in 1950. 

Total construction awards amounted to 
C$162,773,400 in April, about C$16,000,000 
above April 1951. The cumulative total for 
the first 4 months of the year C$525,143,300, 
about 15 percent below the total for the same 
period of last year. The engineering type 
of construction has continued to forge up- 
ward, but all other types, including indus- 
trial construction, are below last year. 


LIVESTOCK MARKETS STILL DISORGANIZED 


The Canadian livestock industry continues 
to be plagued with foot-and-mouth disease. 
Since April 22 five new cases have been diag- 
nosed within the buffer zone surrounding the 
quarantine area in southern Saskatchewan. 
More than 1,700 infected or contact animals 
have been destroyed. Livestock traffic across 
Canada, which returned to near normal 
following the announcement of a beef sup- 
port program in March, was again disrupted 
because of conflicting Federal and Provincial 
orders. Surplus meat stocks continue to 
mount. The Agricultural Prices Support 
Board has been authorized to purchase a 
total of 35,000,000 pounds of canned pork, 
but no market has been found for the 
product. 

A happier note was struck when the wheat 
crop, which had remained under the winter 
snow, was recently harvested in a dry con- 
dition. Thus the grain drying and storage 
problems evident in the Prairie Provinces 
since last fall was considerably reduced. 


HEAVY EXPORTS CONTRIBUTE TO FIRM 
EXCHANGE 


The Canadian dollar has continued to oc- 
cupy a premium position relative to the 
United States dollar. The strength has been 
a reflection of the continued net inward 
capital movement and, at least through 
March, of a favorable balance of trade. Pre- 
liminary March trade statistics indicate a 
surplus of exports of about C830,000,000 
raising the 3-month balance to over C$80,- 
000,000. During the comparable period of 
1951, there was an excess of imports of 
C$134,500,000. 

Domestic exports in March valued at 
C8$353,800,000 were more than 21 percent 
higher than in March of last year. They 
brought the aggregate for the first quarter 
to C$987,200,000 from C$809,200,000 in 1951, 
an increase of about 22 percent. Particu- 
larly large-scale gains were recorded in ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Brazil, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Italy, and Japan. The 
value of exports to the United States was 
down slightly, in contrast to small gains in 
earlier months of the year. 

Among the principal exports, there were 
sharp increases in wheat, tobacco, wood pulp, 
newsprint, automobiles, copper, precious 
metals except gold, zinc, and aircraft and 
parts. The policy of United States parent 
firms in turning over their European and 
South American export business, particu- 
larly exports of automobiles, to their Cana- 
dian subsidiaries, is reflected in the expan- 
sion. Mainly as a result of the United States 
embargo against foot-and-mouth disease ex- 
ports of cattle showed a pronounced drop. 

Imports, on the other hand, lagged behind 
1951 levels, totaling C$916,500,000 in March, 
as compared with C$944,000,000 in the first 
quarter of last year. Imports from the 
United States during the first quarter totaled 
C$695,000,000, C$17,000,000 more than in the 
comparable period of 1951, and imports from 
the United Kingdom totaled C$68,300,000, 
about 35 percent less than during the same 
period of last year. 


U. S. Loans LESS ATTRACTIVE 


Some of the inward money flow in April 
represented returns from Canadian bond 
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issues in New York. New Brunswick floated 
a $10,000,000 414-percent 20-year sinking- 
fund issue on that market due April 1, 1972. 
Debentures will constitute direct and uncon- 
ditional obligations of the Province and will 
be payable as to principal, semiannual in- 
terest, and premium, if any in United States 
or Canadian funds, at the option of the 
holder. There are rumors that Canadians 
have taken up some of this attractive “two 
pay” issue. The city of Montreal also floated 
a $15,850,000 issue on both sides of the border 
during April. Despite this showing, it 
hardly seems likely that local authorities 
will continue to show interest in the New 
York market at rates in excess of 4 percent 
in addition to an immediate exchange loss 
and the probability of an ultimate exchange 
loss flowing out of the two-pay system. 

Government financing in Canada in April, 
including Provincial and municipal financ- 
ing, totaled C$23,557,822, as compared with 
C$72,278,372 in the preceding month and 
C$39,262,767 in April of 1951. Total bond 
financing in the first 4 months of the year, 
including corporation issues, totaled C$410,- 
559,227, compared with C$278,285,255 in the 
like period of 1951. 

The yield on Treasury bills was raised 
again during April to 0.979 percent, highest 
since March 1936. The price of Government 
long-term bonds also moved lower during the 
month. However, prices tended to stiffen in 
a dull market late in April and early in May, 
bringing Canadian prices somewhat more in 
line with prices on U. S. Government bonds. 


BANK RETURNS FEATURE INCREASED DEPOSITS 


March banking statistics, the latest avail- 
able, featured an increase in savings deposits 
and current loans. Savings or “notice” de- 
posits in chartered banks rose to a new level 
of C$4,747,821,000 on March 31, an increase 
of C$63,241,000 over the record high of Feb- 
ruary and an increase of C$134,155,000 over 
the March 31, 1951, total. The large increase 
reflected the high rate of income and cau- 
tious consumer buying. An even larger in- 
crease was shown in demand deposits, which 
rose by C$119,814,000 to a month-end total 
of C$2,823,867,000. 

Current loans of the banks turned upward 
during the month after 3 consecutive 
months’ decline, but the increase appears to 
have been seasonal and the total continued 
under the 1951 level. The principle of bank 
credit restriction was reaffirmed in January 
as part of inflation control, but in view of 
the general direction of developments, fur- 
ther relaxations in the control pattern are 
regarded as likely in this field.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Ottawa, May 9, 1952. 

Ep1Tor’s Note: Press reports dated May 19 
say the Bank of Canada on that date sus- 
pended the restrictions on bank credit with 
the exception of loans on stocks. The latter 
are said to be running at a high level even 
though the ceiling on such loans is 50 per- 
cent of the value of the security. For that 
reason, they are excepted from the suspen- 
sion. 


Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOP MENTS 


Retail and wholesale trade in Costa Rica 
were at a slower than normal pace during 
March and over-all volume was off partly 
because of the slowdown during the Easter 
holidays. Sickness was noticeable in all 
lines, except building supplies and construc- 
tion material, perhaps because the protracted 
dry season has made possible an extension 
of the normal period of accelerated building 
activity. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The Banco Central de Costa Rica on April 
17 changed its free exchange rate from 6.90 
colones to US$1, which had been in effect 
since March 27, to 6.75 colones (selling) to 
US$1. The rate stood at 7.57 colones to 
US$1 when the Banco Central entered the 


free market in July 1951, following a high 
of 9.36 colones to US$1 in June 1950. 
Indications are that the present free rate 
may be maintained for some time to enable 
the Banco Central to evaluate the effect of 


the current Official rate (5.67 colones 

US$1) and the free rate (actually a controlled 
rate) on the country’s exchange position, to 
study their effect on the national economy, 
and to determine if there should be a re- 
valuation of the official colon. Indications 
are that no further changes in exchange 
controls will be proposed for some time. 

The Government recognizes the validity 
of claims that the recent changes in the 
free market rate have effectively reduced the 
amount of tariff protection certain industries 
formerly received. It proposes to investigate 
the matter and on the basis of its findings 
intends to recommend to the Legislative 
Assembly increases in certain customs tariff 
rates. 

The successive changes have also caused 
some hesitancy in placing orders abroad, but 
published statements of the Banco Central 
and the Ministry of Economy that further 
changes are not contemplated in the imme- 
diate future may tend to normalize the 
situation. 

The Legislative Assembly enacted an Ex- 
traordinary Budget for 1952 which calls for 
expenditures of some 23,000,000 colones 
presently available, chiefly from the 1951 
budget surplus. It provides for additional 
expenditures on the Administration’s pub- 
lic-works program and includes 10,400,000 
colones for road construction, 1,500,000 
colones contribution to the Servicio Coop- 
erativo Interamericano de Salud Publica 
program, 2,000,000 colones for Instituto 
Costarricense de Electricidad, and 1,000,000 
colones each for the Government-owned 
Pacific Electric Railway and the agricultural 
loan fund of Banco Nacional de Costa Rica. 

A modification to the Ordinary Budget 
for 1952 was enacted to provide the Ministry 
of Public Works with 1,261,575 colones to 
cover a portion of Costa Rica’s contribution 
to the Inter-American Highway. 


AGRICULTURE 


Picking of the 1951-52 coffee crop has been 
completed, and by April 15, 406,371 fanegas 
(about 44,700,000 pounds of clean coffee) had 
been delivered to coffee-processing plants, 9 
percent more than the 372,350 fanegas 
(41,000,000 pounds of clean coffee) delivered 
as of the same date last year. 

Of the export quota of 85 percent of the 
crop, 262,246 bags of 60 kilograms net were 
sold for export by April 15, compared with 
215,773 bags by the same date a year earlier. 

Light premature rainfall favored the com- 
ing crop, and flowering was heavy. No fore- 
cast on the crop’s size can be made as yet, 
but the present outlook is that it may be 
a very good one and larger than normal. 

Costa Rica’s exports of cacao were down 
to 3,200,000 kilograms in 1951, as compared 
with 4,400,000 kilograms in 1950, and were 
the lowest in 5 years. Increased prices for 
the year kept total export value up to 
US$1,941,000, only slightly lower than the 
US$1,987,000 in 1950. 

Outlook for the current year is good. 
Weather and disease conditions are favor- 
able (pod rot is the only serious disease 
prevalent in Costa Rica) and present esti- 
mates are for a crop of 3,600,000 kilograms, 
or higher. 

The national program to attain self-suffi- 
ciency in basic food crops has had such 
good results that the present problem is 
to adjust prices guaranteed to farmers to 
prevent overproduction of items for which 
export markets are not readily available. 
About 2,000,000 pounds of beans have been 
exported this year, and there is an excess 
of 10,000,000 pounds of sugar of which 
8,000,000 will be shipped to Guatemala. 
Plans are being made to sell up to 2,000,000 
pounds of corn, and some difficulty is being 
encountered in disposing of about 200,000 
liters of alcohol from sugar cane. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Costa Rica’s imports during 1951 were 
valued at US$55,700,000, up 21 percent from 
US$46,000,000 in 1950, according to prelimi- 
nary statistics. Total export value increased 
13 percent from US$34,700,000 in 1950 to 
US$39,300,000 in 1951. On this basis, Costa 
Rica’s unfavorable balance of trade was 
US$16,400,000 in 1951 as compared with 
US$11,300,000 in 1950. 

A recalculation of export values by the 
Costa Rican statistical office, based on an 
approximation of the true export value of 
bananas rather than the arbitrary value 
official statistics give them, increases total 
value of Costa Rica’s exports to US$62,300,- 
000 for 1952 and to US$55,700,000 for 1950. 
These figures show a favorable balance of 
trade of US$9,700,000 for 1950 and of US$6,- 
100,000 for 1951. 

Bananas and coffee are by far the most im- 
portant exports; the increase in export values 
for 1951 is largely the result of high prices 
received for coffee exports in that year. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


The Government again is giving considera- 
tion to the adoption of a national electric- 
power-development program. Current 
thinking appears to favor nationalization of 
the industry as a long-term objective—per- 
haps over 20 to 30 years—and only within the 
nation’s financial possibilities. The immedi- 
ate outlook is for development of generating 
facilities in individual communities or areas 
under the auspices of the autonomous Gov- 
ernment institution, Instituto Costarricense 
de Electricidad, possible purchase by the 
Government of the American-controlled 
companies which service the Limon, Tur- 
rialba, Cartago, and Puntarenas areas, and 
study of a project to construct a 30,000-kw. 
hydrogenerating plant with the assistance of 
foreign capital. Progress was made toward 
improving the power situation in the San 
Jose area, by settling a long-standing dispute 
which affected the rate structure for the area 
and by awarding the American-owned com- 
pany, Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz, which 
services it, authority to construct two 5,000- 
kw. thermal generating units—U. S. EMm- 
BASSY, SAN JOSE, MAR. 26, 1952. 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


The general feeling of optimism which 
prevailed in Cuban banking and trade circles 
at the end of March tended to subside in 
April despite the fact that the proceeds from 
the large sugar crop were flowing into mer- 
chant hands and were easing the credit situa- 
tion. Concern increased over possibilities of 
preventing a weakening of the sugar price. 
Merchants, many of whom are still working 
off the stocks purchased heavily in months 
after the Korean outbreak, manifested in- 
creasing hesitancy to place replenishment 
orders, at least until the new Government 
had completed its study of economic prcb- 
lems and had taken corrective measures. 
Retail sales during April tended to drop off, 
notably in automobiles, household electrical 
equipment, and agricultural implements. 
Department stores reported a drop cf about 
10 percent from the sales level of April 1951. 
Foodstuff shortages in Habana, notably of 
meats and dairy products, became increas- 
ingly serious in April and prompted the 
Government to promote urgent replenish- 
ment from abroad. 


AGRICULTURE 


At the end of April, 153 of the 161 active 
Sugar mills in Cuba were still grinding, as 
against 124 mills on the same date in 1951. 
Although sucrose yields from cane delivered 
to mills continued to run lower than in the 
previous season, there seemed little doubt 
that the 1952 production would reach 
bumper proportions. As of April 15, the 158 
mills in operation on that date had produced 
5,249,743 short tons of raw sugar and 259,- 
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802,410 gallons of final molasses, compared 
with 4,822,884 tons and 210,895,075 gallons in 
mid-April of last year and 4,840,395 short 
tons and 233,179,509 gallons in mid-April of 
the record 1948 season. The molasses sales 
situation continued to be deadlocked, but 
the Sugar Stabilization Institute, at month- 
end, was not contemplating any shading of 
its asking price of 20 cents per gallon on 
sales for export. The earlier estimate of 
600,000 bags for the coffee crop has been 
scaled down to 400,000 bags because of dam- 
age from drought in Oriente Province. 


TEXTILES 


Inventories generally continued high and 
rates of activity low in Cuban textile mills 
through April. An early improvement was 
not likely, as a seasonal decline usually de- 
velops in May. Several mills in recent 
months have been installing and repairing 
looms for rayon fabrics, but as yet none has 
progressed beyond the experimental stage. 
One small mill producing rayon crepe, how- 
ever, has been operating at capacity for 
months and has orders booked ahead. A 
small mill producing worsted yarn and 
suiting installed 8 looms in April for weav- 
ing ladies’ wear and summer-weight fabrics. 
Wholesalers of domestic and imported tex- 
tiles reported sales, up to mid-April, at about 
the same level as for the preceding month 
but seasonal slackening occurred more re- 
cently. Cotton denim, broadcloth, and 
chambray, and rayon prints were in best 
demand. 

MINERALS 


While production of manganese and cop- 
per ores was well-maintained during April, 
production of chrome ore declined slightly. 
A contract calling for minimum production 
of 10,000 tons per month of iron ore was 
signed in April. The ore is reported to be 
about 65 percent iron, low in silica and phos- 
phorous. The contract covers seven mines 
located near the city of Matanzas. Mining 
is to begin about midyear and eventually 
may reach 25,000 tons monthly. 


CoNSTRUCTION—LABOR 


Construction permits granted for the Ha- 
bana area during April had an aggregate 
value of $4,600,000, a reduction of 9 percent 
from March level and little more than nor- 
mal seasonal decline. Meanwhile, public 
works, such as sewerage and water-supply 
improvements and the resurfacing of streets 
were being rushed to completion before the 
start of the rainy season. 

Cuban importers of steel showed increas- 
ing reluctance during April to place new 
orders in Europe on a market tending to sag, 
but their interest revived in the final days 
of the month because of the threats of inter- 
ruption of American mill activity. Dealers 
calculate that a $3 upping of the American 
price would bring European steel to parity 
position in the Cuban market. 

After 7 weeks of relative inactivity on the 
labor front, dating from the coup d’état of 
March 10, a series of spirited meetings were 
held in the so-called “Labor Palace” of the 
Confederation of Cuban unions on May 1, in 
which various union leaders outlined their 
current programs, but in terms of respectful 
request rather than of outright demands. 
The new Minister of Labor, who attended, in- 
dicated his intention of studying these re- 
quests and of bringing some of them up in 
Cabinet meetings; he expressed the prelim-~ 
inary opinion that possibly half of the 250 
specific requests of the labor leaders might 
receive endorsement. Although many of the 
labor leaders intimated that cooperation has 
been assured, the basic lines of Government 
policy regarding labor were still largely un- 
revealed at the close of the labor day cere- 
monies. No parades were allowed on May 1 
though it was observed as a labor holiday, 
and several scattered attempts to organize 
public demonstrations were promptly quelled 
by the police. 

FINANCE 


Government revenues on budgetary ac- 
count reached 270,000,000 pesos on April 24, 


indicating probability that accounts will be 
in balance at the close of the fiscal year on 
June 30, despite the 13,000,000 pesos of new 
extraordinary credits decreed in April, 
mainly to cover soldiers’ pay raises. Late in 
April, the funded public debt comprised 
217,700,000 pesos and dollars, and a 35,000,- 
000-peso increase is anticipated with the 
planned flotation of a new veterans’ pension 
issue. 

Bank clearings of all types averaged 20,- 
000,000 pesos per banking day during the 4 
weeks ended April 25, indicating a rate of 
about 440,000,000 pesos for the month, or 
only slightly below the March level. Bank 
deposits declined about 2 percent between 
March 17 and April 14, totaling 709,000,000 
pesos and dollars on the latter date, while 
loans and discounts rose by more than 4 
percent to 384,000,000 pesos. Letters of 
credit outstanding showed very little change, 
totaling 38,600,000 dollars and pesos on April 
14.—U. S. EMpassy HABANA, May 12, 1952. 


Franee 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Premier Pinay’s Government, approved by 
the French Assembly on March 6, 1952, acted 
vigorously to restore confidence in the franc, 
appealed for voluntary price reductions, and 
declared that prices of goods and services of 
nationalized industries would remain un- 
changed. Within a week retail stores, par- 
ticularly the larger department stores, an- 
nounced price cuts of 5 percent or more. 
Thereafter trade-association representatives 
periodically met with the Premier and an- 
nounced their voluntary cooperation in the 
price-reduction campaign. Farmers’ organi- 
zations initially asserted their intention to 
refrain from the campaign until prices in 
the industrial sector might have fallen, but 
as the month closed and the Government 
had succeeded in inducing some indus- 
trialists, notably those producing fertilizers, 
to cut prices, the farmers assumed a more 
active role. There was a 4-franc-per-liter 
drop in milk prices ahead of schedule. 


FINANCE 


On its advent, the Pinay government was 
confronted with the immediate problem of 
covering by mid-March a deficit of $130,000,- 
000 accumulated vis-4-vis EPU during Feb- 
ruary. An extraordinary credit of $100,000,- 
000 granted to France by EPU until June 30 
served to cover the greater part of this debt 
and to reduce the proportion due in gold 
from $75,000,000 to $12,500,000. This latter 
payment was met by a loan from the Bank 
of France to the Treasury’s Stabilization 
Fund of 22.2 tons of gold, valued at about 
$25,000,000, repayable within 1 year. The 
total gold reserves of the Bank of France, 
486 tons valued at $546,000,000, remained 
unchanged despite the transfer to the Sta- 
bilization Fund, for on the same date $25,- 
000,000 in gold looted by the Germans during 
the occupation was turned over to France 
pursuant to decisions of the Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency. 

The Treasury also received assistance on 
March 13, when Parliament approved a sec- 
ond convention postponing until May 15 the 
deadline for reimbursement of the 25 billion- 
franc advance granted by the Bank of 
France at the end of February. The Treas- 
ury began collecting personal and corporate 
income taxes in mid-March, however, and on 
the basis of these receipts was able to reim- 
burse the Bank of France advance later in 
the month. The Treasury will still be able 
to draw on the 25 billion francs if necessary 
before May 15. 

On March 26 Premier Pinay submitted to 
the Assembly Finance Committee a new fi- 
nance bill for 1952. Except for a speed-up in 
collection of certain taxes and minor adjust- 
ments offsetting 52 billion francs in tax re- 
lief, the new financial proposals contained no 
new tax measures for helping to finance a 
net total of 3,690 billion francs in proposed 
budgetary expenditures for 1952. In the in- 
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terest of budgetary equilibrium, Mr. Pinay 
proposed to intensify tax enforcement, save 
110 billion francs through budgetary econ- 
omies, raise the estimate on total borrowing 
potential, and accord complete amnesty to 
previous tax violators in hope of bringing 
additional capital into productive channels. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The upward movement of the general in- 
dex of industrial production, exclusive of 
construction, continued during February, 
although at a slower rate than that of the 
preceding month, when it rose 4.2 percent. 
The rise during February was from 150 to 
153, or 2 percent (1938=100). February in- 
dexes for various significant categories of 
production, with January figures in paren- 
theses are: Electricity 204 (209), gas 215 
(213), solid fuels 117 (122), mining 128 (127), 
metals 173 (170), chemicals 150 (147), metal- 
working 181 (172). 

Contrary to expectations steel demand in 
February showed an increase over the past 
several months and so interrupted a down- 
ward trend established late in 1951. How- 
ever, trade sources interpret this increase as 
only a temporary interruption in the decline 
in demand. The increase in February was 
caused by the placement of large orders by 
the National Railway and by steel merchants’ 
ordering on a quarterlly basis. Steel pro- 
duction during February showed a slight de- 
cline over January, principally because there 
were fewer working daysin the month. Out- 
put per workday was slightly over the 
January average. 

Production of steel in January and Febru- 
ary in France and the Saar was as follows, in 
thousands of metric tons: 


February Januar y 
Pig iron 949 992 
Crude steel 1,075 1,115 
Finished steel 790 819 


On April 2, the Council of the Republic by 
a vote of 182 to 32 ratified the Schuman Plan, 
previously approved by the Assembly. 

Output of hard and soft coal from French 
mines exclusive of the Saar totaled 5,100,000 
tons in March and 15,100,000 in the first 
quarter of 1952. The latter is a production 
record never before attained. Shortages of 
coking coal and metallurgical coke con- 
tinued unabated. 

The first flow of Iraq Petroleum Company’s 
crude oil through the new 556-mile 30-inch 
pipeline from Kirkuk field to Banyas, Syria, 
evoked much favorable press comment. The 
oil is payable in francs, and only the produc- 
tion cost is paid in pounds sterling. The 
company is expected by the end of 1953 to 
furnish about 50 percent of French refinery 
requirements of crude oil for supplying the 
Metropole and Nort Africa with petroleum 
products. 

Production in the automotive and rubber- 
products manufacturing industries declined 
slightly in February, compared with Janu- 
ary output. The index of production for the 
automotive industry was 193.7 in February 
1952, compared with 209.6 in January and 
the monthly average of 174.8 in 1951 (1938= 
100). Production of rubber tires and tubes 
declined from 15,455 metric tons in January 
to 14,860 tons in February. 

The French textile industry, which in the 
wool, cotton, silk, and rayon sectors, has been 
in a depressed state for the past few months, 
became more optimistic in March. Neverthe- 
less, Many wool and cotton mills were on a 
half-time basis, and others shut down com- 
pletely during March. If prices of raw mate- 
rials remain stable or decline further and 
normal spring and summer weather prevails 
the industry hopes to be operating at normal 
levels by midsummer. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The tightening of restrictions on imports, 
imposed during February in an effort to con- 
serve foreign exchange, was not immediately 
effective in reducing imports. French cus- 
toms statistics for the month of February 
showed an 18-percent increase in imports 
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over the preceding month, largely due to 
commitments made by French importers in 
anticipation of the new restrictions. 

The deterioration of France’s balance of 
trade thus continued during February. Al- 
though exports increased slightly over Janu- 
ary, they were more than offset by the ab- 
normal increase of 23 billion francs in imports 
over the preceding month. The combined 
figures for the first 2 months of 1952 clearly 
reveal the extent to which French foreign 
trade has suffered in the past year. Exports 
dropped from a total of 158 billion francs over 
the same period in 1951 to 137.9 billion, 
while imports increased from the 1951 figure 
of 173 billion to 273 billion in 1952. Thus 
exports covered only 50.5 percent of imports 
for the first 2 months of 1952, compared 
with 91.3 percent for the same period in 
1951. Principal commodities accountable 
for the large increase in imports were textile 
raw materials, base metals, transportation 
equipment, and coal. 

French trade with the United States also 
showed an unfavorable turn in the first 2 
months of 1952. Imports increased $29,- 
400,000 above the $78,200,000 for the same 
period of 1951, while exports decreased $13,- 
800,000. The deficit of trade with the United 
States thus increased from $32,700,000 to 
$75,900,000. Exports covered only 49 percent 
of imports from the United States in the 
first 2 months of 1952, as compared with 58 
percent in 1951. 

The French Government, effective on Feb- 
ruary 11, extended the benefit of rebates for 
social security and other taxes, previously 
confined to exportation to the dollar area, to 
exporters to all areas other than the Soviet 
bloc and Argentina. However, at the same 
time, it reduced the amount of rebate from 
80 to 50 percent, a circumstance now causing 
trade sources and the press to assert that the 
incentive to export has been reduced. 
French exporters continued of the opinion 
that high internal prices preclude effective 
competition on world markets. 

On the basis of preliminary information 
available at the time of writing, the French 
EPU deficit for the month of March will be 
less than $50,000,000, as compared with a 
deficit of $130,000,000 in February. This im- 
provement seems to indicate that the new 
import restrictions are beginning to take 
effect. 

TOURISM 


Preliminary estimates of tourist earnings 
in 1952 indicate results as favorable as for 
last year. In 1951, 3,200,000 foreigners vis- 
ited France and yielded foreign exchange of 
125 billion francs, compared with 110 billion 
in 1950.—U. S. EmpBassy, Paris, Apr. 10, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS TIGHTENED ON REEXPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Controls over reexportation of certain im- 
ported products were tightened in France by 
regulations contained in a notice to im- 
porters and exporters and a notice to ex- 
porters published in the Journal Officiel of 
February 5 and April 6, 1952, respectively. 

Notice of February 5.—Under the notice of 
February 5, additional formalities are re- 
quired for the importation of specified prod- 
ucts under any customs system of suspended 
duty (reexport, etc.) and facilities are estab- 
lished for the issuance of international im- 
port certificates to importers requesting them 
for transmittal to their foreign suppliers. 

The regular import license, Form AC, issued 
for products listed in the notice of February 
5 is valid only for importation of these prod- 
ucts for consumption in France. To import 
these products under any customs system of 
suspended duty (reexport, etc.), the importer 
must request special authorization when he 
applies for his import license and indicate on 
his application the system of suspended duty 
he proposes to utilize and the destination to 
which he intends to reexport the product 
imported under the license. In addition he 


must execute a commitment to request a 
special reexport authorization under pre- 
scribed conditions and on a prescribed form, 

The special authorization to import under 
a customs system of suspended duty is re- 
served for certain of the products listed in 
the notice of February 5 to operations ef- 
fected under IMEX procedure (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 16, 1946), 
It is not obtainable for any of the products 
listed in the notice unless the products are 
eligible for the benefits of the designated 
system of suspended duty under French 
customs regulations. 

The international-import-certificate pro- 
cedure established under the notice of 
February 5 makes available to an importer, 
for delivery to the foreign supplier requiring 
it, a certificate guaranteeing that the goods 
described in the certificate and for which the 
import license is issued will be declared for 
consumption in France or be reexported in 
conformity with a special authorization is- 
sued by competent authorities. The inter- 
national import certificates is issued at the 
same time as is the import license. If a cer- 
tificate is requested by the supplier at a later 
date it may be obtained at request of the im- 
porter supported by a copy of his import 
license. Special temporary provisions make 
these certificates available in connection with 
license applications actually in course of 
examination. 

Notice of April 6.—The effect of the notice 
of April 6 is to tighten export controls on 
exports of products listed in the notice of 
February 5 to the destinations of Switzerland 
and Hong Kong. 

Applications for export licenses to these 
destinations will be considered by the French 
Office des Changes only if they are supported 
by the following documents: (1) For exports 
to Switzerland, an international import 
certificate; (2) for exports to Hong Kong, an 
international import certificate or a photo- 
graphic copy of the import license issued for 
these same goods in Hong Kong. 

The international! import certificate is de- 
livered by competent local authorities di- 
rectly to the Swiss importer or to the im- 
porter residing in the territory of Hong Kong. 

Attention is called to the fact that a Swiss 
importer is permitted by Swiss regulations 
to require an international import certificate 
on condition of giving a guaranty not to re- 
export the product in its state of importa- 
tion at any time he considers the document 
necessary; in Hong Kong this same docu- 
ment, under the title of “essential supplies 
certificate” is issued locally under the same 
conditions by the Department of Commerce 
and Industry. 


Germany 
(Federal Republic) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH ITALY 


A new trade agreement between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Italy was 
signed in Milan on April 19, 1952, according 
to Aussenhandelsdienst of April 24 and Bun- 
desanzeiger of the same date. This agree- 
ment, which covers the period April 1, 1952, 
through March 31, 1953, provides for a total 
commodity exchange amounting to about 
$350,000,000. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Italy 
is to export to Germany mainly fresh fruit 
and vegetables, wine, woolens, motor 
vehicles, and automotive parts. 

So long as Italy’s far-reaching liberaliza- 
tion measures remain in effect, no Italian 
import licenses will be required for a number 
of German commodities enumerated in a 
special list. Import quotas are established 
only for automobiles and printing machines 
from Germany. 

Special provisions are made for the mutual 
exchange of raw materials. Italy is expected 
to supply Germany with sulfur, pyrites, cal- 
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cium carbide, rice, and hemp. German de- 
liveries to Italy will include coal, rolling-mill 
products, pig iron, Kaolin, graphite, and 
hops. 


PROTOCOL OF SUPPLEMENTARY CONCESSIONS 
To GATT SIGNED WITH UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Union of South Africa signed a ‘Protocol 
of Supplementary Concessions to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade” on April 
25, 1952, at the headquarters of the United 
Nations in New York, states a U. S. Depart- 
ment of State press release of April 30. The 
protocol was also signed by the United States 
on April 25 and previously by other contract- 
ing parties to the General Agreement. The 
schedules of concessions are to become effec- 
tive on May 25, 1952. 

Germany extends existing tariff conces- 
sions on citrus fruit and grants new conces- 
sions on mohair; certain medicinal, pharma- 
ceutical, and insecticidal ingredients; speci- 
fied chemicals; and tanning and dyeing ma- 
terials. South Africa extends existing tariff 
concessions on certain earthenware and 
stoneware and grants additional concessions 
on structural steel, railway freight cars, 
metal tanks for liquids, and musical 
instruments. 

Under the provisions of the General Agree- 
ment the tariff rates negotiated between 
Germany and South Africa will be extended 
to the United States and other contracting 
parties to the Agreement. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING REGULATIONS FOR 
LUBRICANTS REVISED 


The Greek import-licensing regulations for 
lubricants have been revised, by decisions 
No. 126—A of April 17, 1952, and No. 130-A 
of April 25, issued by the Greek Foreign 
Trade Administration (FTA). These de- 
cisions supplement decision No. 105-A of 
March 15, 1952, reported in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of May 19, 1952. 

Decision No. 126—A lists preliminary Kata- 
nomi quotas established by FTA, against 
which the Bank of Greece is authorized to 
issue import licenses and credit approvals. 
Importers are permitted to open letters of 
credit for an amount in excess of $2,500 
f.o. b. A maximum of up to 17 percent of 
the importer’s quota, on a tonnage basis, 
may be packed in tin containers of 1 quart 
or larger. 

Decision No. 130—A establishes regulations 
for other importers of lubricating oils. Im- 
porters under previous katanomi allocations 
are permitted to combine in “pools” in order 
to comply with the regulations of decision 
No. 105-A. Import licenses and credit ap- 
provals are to be granted in the name of the 
pool. No importer is permitted to participate 
in more than one pool. Certain information 
was to have been submitted to FTA by the 
pools by May 10, 1952. A committee of six 
was established to regulate all matters per- 
taining to the import and distribution of 
lubricants. It is composed of two repre- 
sentatives of the importers listed in decision 
126—-A, two for the pools, one from the Min- 
istry of Commerce, and one from FTA. 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business in Guatemala continued slow in 
April, total retail sales volume being below 
that of March, despite Easter increases in 
some lines. After adjustment for the late 
Easter, April sales generally were consid- 
erably below those of April 1951, except for 
automobiles and accessories. A noticeable 
increase in the demand for short- and me- 
dium-term bank and consumer’s credit was 
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interpreted in financial circles as reflecting 
the desire of borrowers to conserve assets 
during the continued political uncertainty. 
The number of foreign collection items re- 
ceived by banks approximated March re- 
ceipts, but was under April 1951. The col- 
lection of current foreign items was good, 
but little progress was made in reducing the 
backlog of unpaid foreign collections. 


FINANCE—COFFEE 


Net foreign-exchange reserves were $52,- 
532,000, at the end of March 1952, compared 
with $44,958,000 at the end of March 1951. 

The Bank of Guatemala was authorized 
in April to loan Guatemala City $1,000,000 
for the improvement of the city water sup- 
ply, the loan to be covered by 4 percent 
municipal bonds. Contracts for most of the 
required imported materials have been let. 

Coffee production for the 1951-52 crop 
year was estimated by the Central Coffee 
Office on April 18 at 1,050,000 bags of 60 
kilograms, of which 900,000 bags should be 
available for export. The possibility of a 
bumper crop in 1952-53 is seen by trade 
sources because the rainy season began sev- 
eral weeks earlier than usual this year. 


LABOR 


The Guatemalan Congress on April 22 
passed certain radical revisions to the labor 
code, including the payment of a retirement 
indemnity of 1 month’s wages for each year 
worked, the payment of a double indemnity 
in case of retirement or discharge without 
just cause of employees working in un- 
healthful regions of the country, the pay- 
ment of three-quarters of normal wages for 
as long as 6 months to employees absent be- 
cause of sickness, and many lesser benefits. 
Employer’s organizations have objected 
strenuously that the revisions would have 
serious economic consequences and have 
urged the President to veto them. 

The United Fruit Co. on April 24 signed 
a 1 year contract with union officials repre- 
senting workers at the Bananera planta- 
tion, extending the present wage scale and 
guaranteeing that the price of certain essen- 
tial foodstuffs sold in company commissaries 
would not be raised. 


AVIATION—CONTROLS 


The Government-owned airline, AVIA- 
TECA, was reorganized in April as a conse- 
quence of a shortage in accounts reported 
to approximate $100,000, and the newly ap- 
pointed president has established an inter- 
national division with the expectation of 
instituting scheduled freight service between 
New Orleans and Guatemala City. Thus far, 
AVIATECA has operated only nonscheduled 
service over this route. 

The Ministry of Economy and Labor on 
April 16 removed controls over the distribu- 
tion of galvanized pipe and corrugated steel 
roofing. And on April 26 abolished similar 
controls over galvanized steel sheets and tin- 
plate, restrictions on white cement used for 
building blocks and bricks, and the require- 
ment that import documents be registered 
with the Directorate of Commerce, Industry, 
and Controls to establish legal resale prices. 
Importers will set their own prices, subject 
to percentage limitations on mark-ups and 
periodic audits by Government inspectors.— 
U. S. Empassy, GUATEMALA CITY, May 2, 1952. 


Honduras 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity, both wholesale and re- 
tail, continued good on the north coast of 
Honduras through March. Income from 
this year’s coffee crop stimulated much of 
the activity, as it did in January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Slight drops in prices in the United States 
still have not been reflected to any extent 
in the local market, and businessmen do 
not seem much concerned about any future 
effect. 


The Banco Atlantida reports that loans 
reached an all-time peak in March, ccllec- 
tions remained good, but deposits were only 
average. 

Stocks of locally produced sugar were 
higher than average because large amounts 
of Cuban sugar were still on the market and 
sales have been slow. Cuban sugar was im- 
ported late in 1951 when domestic sugar 
supplies were exhausted. 

The Tropical Radio Co. opened its new 
office in San Pedro Sula on March 1. Com- 
plete radio-telephone service to all parts of 
the world is now being offered to the public. 
Formerly, it was necessary to travel about 
15 miles to La Lima, the company’s Hon- 
duras headquarters, to obtain this service. 

An American firm sent engineers to San 
Pedro Sula in March to make a complete 
study of the project to pave about 60 kilo- 
meters of the city’s streets. Press reports in- 
dicated that the engineers estimated comple- 
tion of the study would take 6 months, and 
the paving a year. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


The Government issued on March 19 a reso- 
lution governing the emission of Treasury 
Notes as called for by legislative decree No. 
53 of February 12, 1952. Under the terms of 
the resolution, the Government will issue the 
notes as the need arises, but only with rela- 
tion to the seasonal variations of Federal 
income and expenditures. At no time will 
the total of Treasury Notes in circulation be 
permitted to be larger than 15 percent of the 
average Federal income for the three preced- 
ing years. Interest on the notes will not be 
over 2 percent annually. 

A delegation of the National Development 
Bank visited San Marcos de Ocotepeque and 
Corquin, in western Honduras, to study the 
possibilities of extending agricultural credit 
facilities in Corquin and to inspect the ex- 
isting credit system in San Marcos. Agri- 
cultural credit facilities were established in 
San Marcos on March 15, 1952. 

The Development Bank announced that a 
total of 98 additional loans worth 172,840 
lempiras were made during March (1 lem- 
pira=US$0.50). These loans increased the 
Bank’s total made since July 1, 1950, to 1,931 
worth 3,043,310 lempiras. 


AGRICULTURE 


As scheduled, the first Agricultural-Live- 
stock Census in the history of Honduras was 
started on March 24. The census was ex- 
pected to be finished by April 19, and more 
than 1,000 enumerators were employed to do 
the job. The data are expected to be made 
available before the end of 1952. 


HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


The Western Highway was opened officially 
on March 2 to the city of Santa Rosa de 
Copan. Attendance of national dignitaries, 
and 233 cars from San Pedro Sula, made the 
inaugural ceremonies a success. 

Construction continued on the Central 
Highway Project, which will some day con- 
nect Tegucigalpa with the north coast port 
of La Ceiba. An estimated 25 kilometers of 
the initial stretch from La Ceiba to Olanchito 
was open for traffic. Equipment for this proj- 
ect valued at 200,000 lempiras has been 
authorized by the Ministry of Development. 

The Government authorized the expendi- 
ture of 2,000,000 lempiras for the purchase 
of heavy road equipment for the South 
Coast Highway, where a United States con- 
struction company was pushing forward its 
construction and realinement work. Heavy 
equipment was busily tearing out many of 
the hairpin curves on the road. Improve- 
ments may reduce the Tegucigalpa—San 
Lorenzo distance from 124 to 100 kilometers 
(1 kilometer —0.62137 mile). 


OTHER PROJECTS 


An American firm began laying new tele- 
phone cables in the cities of Tegucigalpa and 
Comayaguela under its contract for the in- 
stallation of automatic telephone service. 
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The President of Honduras. on March 12, 
opened the valves of the El Chimbo water 
project, permitting an additional 320,000- 
gallon daily flow of water to enter the city. 
The El Chimbo line was constructed by a 
Honduran Government agency. A total of 
252,630.48 lempiras was spent on the 51,148- 
foot line. 

The Pacific Canning Co. reopened its plant 
in Tegucigalpa on March 16. This firm im- 
mediately began the slaughtering and ship- 
ment of beef by air to Miami markets, and 
by the end of March an average of 25,000 
pounds of chilled beef was being shipped 
weekly. Plans call for the canning and ex- 
portation of beef stew. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
completed 10 years of work in Honduras on 
March 31. In that time a total of 71 projects 
were completed. 


Tourist CarDs—AIR SERVICE 


The Honduran Government recently an- 
nounced that tourist cards, costing $3 each, 
may now be obtained by persons able to 
prove United States citizenship. No pass- 
ports are required, and the cards may be 
obtained at the Honduran Consulates in 
New York, Los Angeles, Miami, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans. 

TACA International Airlines S. A. (El Sal- 
vador), on March 14, 1952, began 8-hour 
service from Tegucigalpa to New Orleans, via 
San Salvador and Guatemala. Service is 
in DC—4’s one flight each way weekly, south- 
bound into Tegucigalpa on Fridays and 
north-bound from Tegucigalpa on Satur- 
days. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc., inau- 
gurated thrice-weekly four-motored flights 
from Tegucigalpa to New Orleans on Jan- 
uary 21, 1952.—U. S. Empassy, TEGUCIGALPA, 
Apr. 23 1952. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export DUTIES REDUCED OR ABOLISHED 
FOR SOME ITEMS 


The abolition of two export duties and 
reductions in two others have been an- 
nounced by the Government of India, effec- 
tive March 16, 1952. The export duty of 
300 rupees per long ton on peanut oil, kardi 
seed, and niger seed was abolished, as was 
also the 30-percent duty on raw wool. The 
export duty of 400 rupees per bale on raw 
cotton was reduced to 200 rupees, and the 
duty on soft cotton waste, formerly 50 per- 
cent ad valorem, is now 30 percent. The 
duties on other oilseeds and oils and on 
hard cotton waste are unchanged. 

These changes were made, according to 
the official statement of the Ministry of 
Finance, to maintain and improve exports 
and foreign-exchange earnings. The deci- 
sion was reached after consideration of mar- 
ket trends in India, foreign demand, and 
price trends for these commodities. 


Indonesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”) 


Iraq 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Liquor Excise Tax LAW AMENDED 


Iraq law No. 24 of 1952, dated March 16 
and effective on March 24 amends law No. 17 
of 1937, Excise Tax (Liquors). The effect 
of the amendment is to permit the export 
of alcohol from Iraq upon payment of the 
excise tax in the form of a bank guaranty, 
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which will be canceled upon presentation of 


proof of export. Previously it was necessary 
to make this tax payment in cash for later 
reimbursement. The new law will make 
easier the export of ethyl alcohol produced 
from dates, the sale of which Iraq hopes to 
encourage abroad. 

The following translation of the law was 
made by the U. S. Embassy, Baghdad: 

“With the approval of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, we have ordered the 
enactment of the following law: 

Article 1. Article 2 of Excise Tax Law (Liq- 
uors) No. 17 of 1937 is hereby repealed and 
the following substituted: 

Article 2. (a) Excise Tax shall be collected 
in cash or by bank guarantee at the time of 
export of products which are subject to this 
excise tax. 

(b) If it shall be proved by satisfactory 
genuine documents that export has actually 
been made to the countries of destination, 
orders shall be issued for the reimbursement 
of the excise tax if collected in cash, or for 
the cancellation of the guarantee if one had 
been given as a collateral. 

(c) Certain foreign countries may be ex- 
empted by special regulation from the pro- 
vision of reimbursement of the excise tax. 

(d) The Minister of Finance may issue the 
necessary instructions to facilitate the appli- 
cation of this law. 

Article 3. The Minister of Finance is 
charged with the execution of this Law. 

Made at Baghdad this 19th day of Jamadi 
Al Thani 1371 and the 16th day of March 
1952.” 


CHANGES IN INCOME Tax LAw 


Iraq Law No. 10 of March 8, 1952, an 
amendment to Income Tax Law No. 36 of 
1939, was published in the Official Gazette of 
the Government on March 16, 1952. This 
amendment adds new provisions to the In- 
come Tax Law to bring that measure into 
line with the recently revised agreements 
between the Iraq Government and the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. and its associated companies. 

As will be seen from the unofficial English 
translation, this amended law now provides 
for a tax on oil company profits at the rate 
of 50 percent. The value of any oil in kind 
which may be delivered to the Government 
under the oil agreement will be deducted 
from total taxes due. Another provision of 
the law releases oil companies from the 
necessity of maintaining their financial 
records on the basis of the Iraq assessment 
year (April 1 to March 31). The remaining 
two new provisions, in effect, allow com- 
panies to distribute profits to shareholders 
either before or after the corporate tax is 
paid. If profits are distributed before taxes, 
an individual shareholder not resident in 
Iraq will not be required to pay tax on his 
dividend in excess of the amount the com- 
pany would have been required to pay. 

The Arabic text of this law contains highly 
technical legal language and is difficult to 
translate. As the Arabic text is controlling, 
the following English text should be con- 
sidered only as an unofficial translation. 
The official English translation will be pub- 
lished in the English edition of the Iraq 
Government Gazette at a later date. 

“With the approval of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies I hereby order the pro- 
mulgation of the following law: 


“Article 1. 


“Article 13 (c) of this law shall be repealed 
and the following two paragraphs substi- 
tuted: 

“(c) At the rate of 50 percent upon the 
chargeable income of any body of persons 
carrying on business in Iraq, derived from 
profit arising from dealings in oil and other 
hydrocarbons, or from the selling of rights 
and interests in oil and other hydrocarbons. 
Provided that if it shall deliver to the Iraq 
Government any share of oil and other 
hydrocarbons from which those profits have 
arisen, of rights and interests relating 
thereto which have arisen from those profits 
or shall pay the equivalent thereof for the 


purpose of collection, income tax imposed 
on those profits proportionate to that share 
or the equivalent thereof, delivered or paid 
to the Government, shall be deducted if the 
Minister of Finance is satisfied that that 
share or its equivalent has been delivered or 
paid in that manner; provided that no de- 
duction of any amount equal or equivalent 
to that share allowed under this paragraph 
shall be permitted more than once. 

“(d) At the rate of 15 percent upon the 
chargeable income of any body of persons 
not falling within the meaning of paragraph 
(c) above. 


“Article 2. 


“The following shall be added at the end 
of Article 4 of Income Tax Law No. 36 of 1939 
as amended by Law No. 67 of 1943 and No. 
9 of 1951, and shall be paragraph (e). 

“(e) The chargeable income of any body 
of persons to whom paragraph (c) of article 
13 (as amended by this law) shall apply for 
any year of assessment, shall be assessed on 
the basis of the income derived during the 
accounting period of that body ending dur- 
ing the year of assessment itself, other pro- 
visions of this law notwithstanding. 


“Article 3. 


“The following paragraph shall be added 
at the end of paragraph (1) of Article 14 
of the Income Tax Law No. 36 of 1939: 

“However, if the income of any such com- 
pany distributing a dividend, part of which is 
subject to tax under paragraph (c) of Article 
13, and other parts of which are subject to 
tax under paragraph (d) of Article 13 as 
amended by this law, the company may then 
deduct the tax from each portion of the divi- 
dend in proportion to the amount paid or to 
be paid for that portion from the income 
from which the said dividends have been 
derived. 


“Article 4. 


“The following paragraph shall be added 
at the end of Article 15 of Income Tax Law 
No. 36 of 1939. 

“Provided that the total income taxes and 
income surtaxes imposed on any person not 
resident in Iraq on account of any dividend 
or part thereof paid to him by the company 
resident in Iraq and arising from the charge- 
able income under paragraph (c) of Article 
13 (as amended by this law) should not ex- 
ceed the amount of the tax which the com- 
pany is entitled to deduct from the dividend 
or part thereof under paragraph (1) of Article 
14. 

“Article 5. 


“This law shall come into force from the 
date of its publication in the Official Gazette. 


“Article 6. 


“The Minister of Finance is charged with 
the execution of the law. 


“Made at Baghdad this 11th day of Jamadi 
al-Thani 1371 and 8th day of March 1952.” 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMNET SIGNED WITH GERMANY 
(FEDERAL REPUBLIC) 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany” (Federal Republic) .) 


TRADE AND CLEARING AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH PARAGUAY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Paraguay.’’) 


Mexico 


Commodity Controls 


FisH Prices CONTROLLED 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Law on 
Powers of the Federal Executive on Economic 
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Matters of December 30, 1950, the Ministry 
of Economy of Mexico announced in the 
Diario Oficial of April 30, 1952, the maximum 
prices established in the Federal District for 
fresh fish. 

Retail prices, in pesos per kilogram, are 
as follows: Gulf red snapper, whole, 8, sliced, 
11, filet, 14; Pacific red snapper, whole, 4; 
light and dark Gulf pike, whole, 5.50, sliced, 
8.50, filet, 10.50; small Gulf pike, whole, 3.50; 
pompano, whole, 6; small pompano, whole, 4; 
whitefish, whole, 8; Gulf mojarra, large whole, 
5, medium whole, 4, small whole, 2.50; Pacific 
mojarra, whole, 4.50; sawfish, whole, 3.50; 
perch, whole, 4.50, without head, 5, filet, 9; 
lisa, whole, 3; dogfish, whole, 4; porgy, whole, 
4; trout, large whole, 4, and small whole, 3.39. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INSECTICIDE IMPDRT DUTIES INCREASED 


The following change has been made in 
the Mexican import tariff, by a Presidential 
Decree signed on March 18, 1952, published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 21, and effective 
5 days thereafter (former status shown in 
parentheses) : 


Tanff 
fraction 


6.30.26 


Ad valo- 
rem duty 
(Percent) 


Description and — 
dutiable unit (Pesos) 
Insecticidal prepa- 
rations with a 
base of DDT, con- 
taining less than 
40 percent of this 
product, per legal 


kilogram 0.05(Exempt) 5 (None) 


Export TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


A Presidential Decree signed on April 4, 
1952, published in the Diario Oficial of April 
21, and effective 3 days thereafter establishes 
the following changes in the Mexican export 
tariff (former status shown in parentheses) : 


Specific Ad 0a- 
Tariff Description and duty lorem duty 
fraction dutiable wnit ( Pexoz) (Percent) 
21-16 Lead ore (specify Exempt (same) 7 (1.90) 
metallic con- 
tent), per gross 
kilogram. sa 7 
13-21 Zine ore (specify Exempt(same) 7 (None) 


metallic cone 
tent), per gross 
kilogram. 


A Presidential Decree, also signed on April 
4, published in the Diario Oficial of April 21, 
and effective 3 days thereafter, reduces the 
ad valorem export duty on the following gold 
items from 15 to 10 percent and the specific 
duty remains at $0.45 peso per net gram: 


Tariff 

fraction Description 

91-00 Gold scrap and waste. 

91-02 Gold pieces, cast, stamped, or inlaid 

91-04 Gold jewelry products, even if containing other 


materials except fine pearls and precious stones, 
natural or synthetic, not specified. 

91-05 Gold laminated or drawn in bars, thread, plates, 
sheets, leaf, or tubes. 

91-06 Gold dust. 


EVAPORATED AND CONDENSED MILK PRICES 
ESTABLISHED 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Law on 
Powers of the Federal Executive on Economic 
Matters of December 30, 1950, the Ministry 
of Economy of Mexico announced in the 
Diario Oficial of April 30, 1952, the maximum 
prices that have been established in the 
Federal District for milk products of the 
companies Productos Lacteos Mexicanos, 
S. A., and Productos Nestle, S. A. 

Wholesale prices per case and retail prices 
per can, in pesos, are as follows: For Produc- 
tos Lacteos Mexicanos, S. A, Carnation evap- 
orated milk, case of 48 cans of 411 grams 
each, 60, and can, 1.35; Carnation evaporated 
milk, case of 96 cans of 170 grams each, 
63.50, and can, 0.75. 

For Productos Nestle, S. A., condensed milk, 
case of 48 cans of 397 grams each, 76, and 
can, 1.70; evaporated milk, 48 cans of 410 
grams each, 60, and can, 1.35; Nido powdered 
milk, case of 24 cans of 454 grams each, 
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110.40, and can, 5; Nido powered milk, case 


of 6 cans of 2,270 grams each, 130.20, and 
can, 23. 


AD VALOREM EXPORT SURCHARGE REDUCED 
FOR MELONS 


Mexico’s 15-percent ad valorem export sur- 
charge has been reduced by 80 percent for 
melons (fraction 2440), by a Presidential 
Decree signed on April 3, 1952, published in 
the Diario Oficial, and effective on April 21. 


Nicaragua 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The general economic picture in Nicaragua 
during the first quarter of 1952 was brighter 
than it has been for many years, and nearly 
all phases of economic activity enjoyed a 
continuation of the expansion and prosper- 
ity that prevailed in 1951. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Final figures, recently published by the 
National Bank of Nicaragua, reveal record- 
breaking exports during 1951, amounting to 
US$45,284,180, an increase of 33.7 percent 
as compared with 1950. Dollar exchange 
receipts showed a comparable rise to a new 
high of US$36,886,902 for 1951, coffee exports 
alone contributing US$18,658,213. Not tak- 
ing into consideration dollar receipts set 
aside for use of the Government or payments 
made for the account of the Government, a 
dollar exchange surplus of US$5,017,556 was 
achieved during the year. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1951-52 coffee harvest, completed in 
March, was good to excellent in most areas 
of the country, and is expected to furnish 
approximately 300,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each for export. Of this amount, 157,319 
bags were shipped during the first quarter 
of 1952. 

The one disturbing development in the 
otherwise bright picture is the predicament 
of the Nicaraguan cotton growers. En- 
couraged by unusually high profits during 
the 1950-51 season, Nicaraguan farmers in- 
creased the acreage planted to cotton in 1951 
to more than 40,000 manzanas (1 manzana=— 
1.73 acres), nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding year. Now, falling prices and lack 
of demand are causing them grave concern. 

To further complicate matters, costs of 
production were abnormally high in 1951, be- 
cause much of the increased acreage involved 
the clearing of new lands, and because of 
speculation which raised the average rental 
fee for suitable lands from the normal 50 
cordobas per manzana to 100 cordobas, or 
even 150 cordobas per manzana. At the pres- 
ent “effective” selling rate for dollars 7 cor- 
dobas=US$1.) By late February, seriously 
concerned over the situation, the Nicaraguan 
Government dispatched a mission to Europe 
in search of outlets for Nicaraguan cotton. 
The mission was composed of the Vice Min- 
ister of Economy and a representative of the 
National Agrictural Association. As of the 
end of March, the mission had reported only 
negative results. In early April, however, 
about 10,000 bales were disposed of in Eu- 
rope at between US$33 and $35 per 100 
pounds of lint cotton, f. o. b. Nicaraguan 
port. This amount represented approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the estimated total 
available for export. 

The 1951-52 crushing season was more 
than half completed by April 1, and it was 
apparent that production of granulated sugar 
from the country’s 19 sugar mills would far 
exceed that of last year, itself a record-break- 
ing year. Indications are that approxi- 
mately 650,000 quintals (1 quintal = 100 
pounds) of sugar will be produced, of which 
about 250,000 quintals will be available for 
export. Sugar production in Nicaragua has 
shown a steady increase since the war, pro- 
duction having doubled in the past 5 years. 
Most of the increase has been attained 
through modernization and expansion of the 
country’s leading mill, the Ingenio San An- 


tonio, rather than by the establishment of 
new mills. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry continues most 
active, especially in Managua, where several 
large office buildings and numerous smaller 
buildings and private residences were com- 
menced during the quarter. In addition, 
the Government began preparation of the 
site where the first modern grain storage 
and drying facilities in Nicaragua will be 
erected. The granary, and an adjacent ware- 
house, will have a total capacity of 7,000 
tons of grain, and should be of assistance in 
preventing loss of grains from excessive 
dampness and insect damage. Greater price 
stability for these commodities on the local 
market is also expected after the facilities 
are completed. 

The Government’s ambitious road-build- 
ing program, calling for the construction of 
approximately 300 kilometers of secondary 
paved roads during the next 3 years, has been 
stepped up with the arrival of several tractors 
and other heavy equipment from the United 
States. The program is being financed by a 
loan obtained last year from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

The Nicaraguan Ministry of Development 
and Public Works announced on February 7 
the signing of a project agreement between 
the Government of Nicaragua and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, providing for the construc- 
tion of a new road between the town of 
Somoto and the Nicaragua-Honduras border 
town of El Espino. This road will be re- 
located, as the present road between the two 
points named, which was constructed during 
World War II, in no way meets Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway standards. 


NEw TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Bids for the proposed automatic telephone 
system to be installed in Managua were 
opened, on January 16, in the presence of 
representatives of the eight companies bid- 
ding. Three United States companies as 
well as Swiss, German, and Swedish con- 
cerns submitted bids. The specifications 
call for the initial installation of a system 
equipped with 5,000 telephones, capable of 
expansion to 10,000, and including all neces- 
sary equipment and materials, such as cen- 
tral stations, distribution network, and tele- 
phones. No announcement has as yet been 
made by the Government as to which of the 
companies the contract will be awarded.— 
U. S. EMBASSY, MANAGUA, APR. 22, 1952. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PORTUGAL 
EXTENDED 


An exchange of notes between Norway and 
Portugal on March 20, 1952, has resulted in 
extension for 1 year of the trade agree- 
ment of August 16, 1946, between the two 
countries and the supplementary protocol of 
December 22, 1950, according to the publi- 
cation Norges Utenrikshandel of April 15, 
1952. The extension will run until Decem- 
ber 1, 1952, and will renew for the same 
period of 1 year the commodity lists valid 
for the previous period of the agreement 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 26, 1951). 

Norway’s exports will include clipfish, 
newsprint, other paper and paper products, 
rayon staple fiber, and various iron and 
steel products. Imports from Portugal will 
include copra, wine, cork, peanuts, and 
resins. Total trade between the two coun- 
tries in 1951 amounted to $7,750,000. 


Panama 
RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Political activity in Panama during April 
tended to overshadow and retard economic 
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and commercial activity, as the country pre- 
pared for the approaching Presidential elec- 
tion on May 11. No relief for the tight fiscal 
situation of the Panamanian Government 
appeared, and late in the month the an- 
nouncement was made that the Permanent 
Legislative Commission probably would not 
act on the draft 1952 National Budget until 
after the election. A bright element in the 
economic picture centered around the new 
construction program in the Canal Zone. 


ECONOMY STIMULATED 


The Panama Canal Co. announced that 
by the end of April, as compared with the 
closing 1951 average, the company’s monthly 
payrolls and those of its contractors had been 
increased by $250,000 and 2,500 men as a 
result of its current house-building program. 

Payrolls of Canal contractors provide a di- 
rect monetary inflow into the Republic of 
Panama, as such employees are not granted 
Zone commissary privileges without resi- 
dence in the Canal Zone. By the end of 
April these payrolls represented more than 
$200,000 a month, stimulating the Panama- 
nian economy through money spent for rent, 
food, clothing, and other necessities. Other 
stimulation to the Panamanian economy is 
resulting from the purchase of substantial 
amounts of construction materials to be used 
in the Panama Canal Co.’s construction pro- 
gram. 


COLON FREE-TRADE ZONE 


The Panamanian Cabinet of April 21 ap- 
proved the contracts of two affiliates of large 
United States corporations and one local 
automobile distributor authorizing them, 
though physically located in Colon outside 
the Free Zone, to avail themselves of the 
privileges of the Colon Free Trade Zone. 
These contracts now require only the sig- 
nature of the Panamanian President. 

Also, a local Panamanian firm opened a 
10,000-square-foot warehouse in the Free 
Zone area in April. Although a number of 
American companies are now operating un- 
der special contractual arrangements in dif- 
ferent sections of the city of Colon, this is 
the first warehouse to be opened within the 
Free Zone proper. 

Plans were initiated in April for an Inter- 
national Commerce Exposition of the Colon 
Free Zone to be held next February at the 
close of Colon’s century year. The exposi- 
tion is intended to focus international atten- 
tion on the facilities of the Free Zone and 
to attract new industrial and commercial 
enterprises. 


PRICE CONTROL 


A gasoline price controversy arose on April 
1 when the four United States oil companies 
importing oil into Panama increased the 
price of gasoline to the wholesaler by 1 cent 
per gallon. This caused a similar increase, 
from 38 cents to 39 cents per gallon, in the 
retail price. As the oil companies refused 
voluntarily to reduce the new price, the Pan- 
amanian Government on April 2 named a 
Director of the Office of Price Control whose 
first official act was to issue a special decree 
rolling back gasoline prices to their March 
31 level. This decree set the wholesale price 
at 32.5 and the retail price at 38 cents per 
gallon. 


BANKING—AGRICULTURE 


The end of April marked the first full 
month of renewed operations of the Panama 
Trust Co., it having reopened its doors on 
March 28. The month passed quietly and 
successfully for the bank. On April 4, its 
new French-controlled Board of Directors 
voted to liberate, in advance of the previ- 
ously agreed-upon date, approximately $800,- 
000 of the deposits of its three largest de- 
positors—the Panamanian Government, the 
Social Security Bank, and the National 
Brewery. 

In order to avert an anticipated rice short- 
age, the Panamanian Cabinet in April au- 
thorized the Banco Agro-Pecuario e Indus- 
trial (Government Livestock and Industrial 
Bank) to purchase in Ecuador 10,000 quin- 
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tals (approximately 500 short tons) of 
milled rice, at the price of $9 per quintal, 
for May delivery. 


TRANSPORTATION—TOURISM 


A local transportation company inaugu- 
rated the first air-conditioned bus service 
to the interior of Panama in April. The 
service, afforded by the importation of two 
large busses of German manufacture, at a 
cost of $12,000 each, is primarily to provide 
week-end transportation for tourists to the 
Republic’s beaches and interior towns. 

At the closing session, on April 20, of the 
Fourth Inter-American Tourist Conference 
in Lima, Peru, Panama was selected as site 
of the Fifth Annual Conference, scheduled 
to be held next year. Officials emphasized 
that this will afford an opportunity to focus 
attention upon a special ticket tax presently 
imposed on United States tourists visiting 
the Republic. 


AIR CARGO DOCUMENTS—AVIATION 


Effective April 1, the Panamanian Govern- 
ment freed United States air cargo shipments 
to Panama from requiring consular invoices. 
Only a commercial invoice, an airway bill, 
and a United States shipper’s export declara- 
tion will be needed henceforth, thereby 
speeding preparation of documents, cutting 
expenses, and facilitating clearance of ship- 
ments. 

Aerovias InterAmericanas de Panama, S. A. 
(AIPSA), or April 1, inaugurated cargo flights 
to Miami, Fla., as the first Panamanian flag 
carrier designated under the terms of the 
United States-Panama bilateral air transport 
agreement. This company, formed by Pan- 
amanian business interests, consists of one 
C46 aircraft engaged in cargo transport 
from Panama to points in the United States 
and other adjacent countries. Aerovias In- 
terAmericanas is understood to have signed 
a contract with the Panamanian Government 
and to have been designated as Panamanian 
flag line by the Government.—U. S. EMBassy, 
PANAMA, APR. 29, 1952. 


U. S. Parcet Post CANDY SHIPMENTS No 
LONGER PROHIBITED 


Effective May 15, 1952, the United States 
Post Office Department deleted sweets and 
pastes from its list of articles prohibited 
parcel-post shipment to Panama. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND CLEARING AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH ITALY 


A trade and clearing agreement between 
Paraguay and the Italian Republic was signed 
on April 24, 1952, according to the Para- 
guayan press. The agreement provides for 
the opening of a special account in United 
States dollars in the Italian Office of Ex- 
change in the name of the Bank of Paraguay 
and establishes a reciprocal credit up to 
US$200,000. At the end of each year of the 
agreement or when specially requested by 
either party the outstanding balance must 
be covered within the following 90 days. 
The agreement is for 2 years and will be auto- 
matically extended until denounced by either 
party. 

Although not part of the agreement un- 
official sources state that the products Italy 
is interested in importing are cotton; corn; 
hides; petit-grain and Palo Santo oils; and 
animal byproducts, such as ear hair, tails, 
and hoofs. It is believed that Italian ex- 
ports to Paraguay under the agreement will 
consist largely of small textile machinery, 
textiles, trucks, and some food specialties. 


Philippines 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Wholesale and retail trade in Manila con- 
tinued slow through late April. Merchants 
holding cash balances were reducing the vol- 
ume of their cash expenditures, and whole- 
salers who had previously extended credit 
to new distributors were holding sales to 
cash transactions. 

Commodity stocks at the end of the month 
were believed to be substantially larger than 
those on hand in late December 1951, when 
inventories were estimated by the Central 
Bank at 42 percent above the 1950 level and 
22 percent above the level of stocks held at 
the end of 1949. There appeared to be suf- 
ficient supplies of most categories of food 
items to cover normal requirements for sev- 
eral months. Automotive parts stocks were 
reported to be excessive. 

The hardware and building material trade 
experienced some recession because of a de- 
crease in construction work. The recession 
resulted from an acute shortage of cement 
and continued restrictions on real estate 
loans, according to reports from trade circles. 
Sales of industrial chemicals were slow also 
as a result of cautious buying by users. 


PRICES AND COsT OF LIVING 


At the end of the second week of April, 
the retail-price index for all commodities 
stood at 294.1 percent, or 1.4 percent below 
the level of the preceding 4 weeks and 6.5 
percent lower than on the like date in 1951. 
(1941 equals 100.) 

Retail prices of textiles had declined as 
much as 60 percent since the end of 1951, 
and many sales recently were made at cost 
so that businessmen might obtain ready cash. 
Significantly, during Easter week the Cen- 
tral Bank retail index reflected a slight de- 
cline in price of wearing apparel. Food 
prices in April were maintained at March 
levels, and there was a slight firming in the 
price of evaporated milk and a few other 
items in relatively tight supply. There were 
price cuts in sand and gravel, as well as in 
lumber. Prices of automotive parts de- 
clined even though the sales volume ap- 
peared to be steady. 

The March 1952 cost-of-living index was 
344.3 (1941—100), the lowest since Septem- 
ber 1950, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce and Industry. 


IMPORTS 


A decline in requests for import licenses 
was noted by the Import Control Commis- 
sion (ICC), and it is believed that importers 
may not utilize in full the $180,000,000 al- 
located for controlled goods for the first half 
of 1952. By the end of March producer- 
importers of such goods had applied for 
only 37% percent of their $72,000,000 share 
of the allocation. Letters of credit opened 
from July 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952, more- 
over, amounted to only $161,000,000, com- 
pared with the $306,000,000 represented by 
licenses issued. Under ICC regulations let- 
ters of credit must be opened within 30 days 
after issuance of licenses except those cov- 
ering a few critical items. 

The ban on imports of elementary and 
high school textbooks, scheduled to become 
effective on July 1, 1952, was recently sus- 
pended by the President until June 30, 1954. 
An allocation of foreign exchange for im- 
ports of textbooks equivalent to 100 percent 
of 1949 imports has been granted to the 
Bookdealers’ Association. 


LABOR 


A series of labor strikes during April was 
sponsored by a local labor union in an at- 
tempt to establish a higher wage pattern for 
Filipino workers. The most important 
strikes were called against two large banks 
and a cement company. In both bank 
strikes the union succeeded in gaining wage 
increases averaging 50 percent. Settlement 
of the controversy with the cement company 
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is in the hands of the Court of Industrial 
Relations, which granted a temporary 9 per- 
cent increase in wages pending its final de- 
cision of the case. 

An unofficial cost-of-living survey indi- 
cates that the average Manila family of five 
persons requires an annual income of 4,000 
pesos, or 13 pesos a day, to maintain a bare 
existence. Wages for Manila workers report- 
edly average 7.20 pesos for skilled and 4.88 
pesos for unskilled labor. (1 peso= US$0.50.) 


FINANCE 


International reserves of the Central Bank 
exclusive of foreign exchange holdings of 
commercial banks increased by $3,200,000 in 
March, and at the end of the month totaled 
$243,400,000. Estimates placed exchange re- 
serves of commercial banks at approximately 
$47,800,000 on March 28, a decrease of about 
4 percent for the month. 

The available cash of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment increased by 11,600,000 pesos from 
March 15 to April 16. As of April 16 cash in 
the various funds of the Government totaled 
174,300,000 pesos. 


AGRICULTURE—EXPORTS 


Exports of coconut products except coco- 
nut oil have been lighter in 1952 than in 
1951. In the first quarter of 1952 exports of 
coconut products in terms of copra amounted 
to 202,615 long tons. Shipments consisted of 
161,381 long tons of copra as such, 20,520 
tons of coconut oil, and 6,304 tons of desic- 
cated coconut. During the same period in 
1951 exports of coconut products in terms of 
of copra totaled 208,602 long tons, including 
169,827 long tons of copra as such, 17,422 
tons of coconut oil, and 8,478 tons of desic- 
cated coconut. The copra market was ex- 
tremely weak in April and prices continued 
to decline. Manila quotations late in the 
month were 19 pesos per 100 kilograms (220 
pounds), compared with 20.25 pesos in March 
and 44 pesos a year ago. 

Abaca bailings during the first 2 months 
of 1952 totaled 172,090 bales of 278 pounds 
each, a significant decline from the 195,126 
bale production in January-February 1951. 
Although foreign demand for the fiber re- 
mained relatively steady, the decline in out- 
put forced exports down to 157,270 bales for 
the period under review, compared with 
188,901 bales exported in the first 2 months 
of 1951. Abaca of the Davao Jl grade was 
quoted late in April at 51 pesos a half bale, 
or 3 pesos below the quotation for last 
month. The quotation in April 1951 was 
76.50 pesos a half bale. 

As of March 30 centrifugal sugar produc- 
tion from the 1951-52 cane crop totaled 
826,102 short tons, or approximately 75 per- 
cent of the estimated final outturn for the 
year. Production in March averaged about 
35,000 tons weekly. In late April the market 
for export sugar was good; prices were quoted 
at 14.05 pesos a picul, compared with 13.90 
pesos for March and 12.88 pesos a year earlier. 
(1 picul=139 pounds.) This increase, in 
addition to a recent increase of 5 percent in 
domestic allocation of sugar, has brought 
about a change in the local marketing situ- 
ation. Heretofore in the postwar period do- 
mestic-consumption sugar constantly sold 
for a higher price than export sugar. In late 
April, however, the price of domestic sugar 
Was quoted at 13.85 pesos, compared with 
14.05 pesos for export sugar. 

The official estimate of 59,200,890 cavans of 
paddy rice for 1952 production remains un- 
changed. (1 cavan of paddy=97 pounds.) 
Efforts to contract for imports of approxi- 
mately 140,000 tons in order to avert a serious 
rice shortage have not been notably success- 
ful. Rice prices rose in April. Clean Macan 
second class was quoted at 23.75 pesos a 
cavan in Manila late in the month, or 1 peso 
more than in March and 1.30 pesos less than 
& year earlier. (1 cavan of milled rice= 


123 pounds.)—U. S. Empassy, Manila, Apr. 
25, 1952. 
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Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NORWAY 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.”’) 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.” ) 


Switzerland 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


A further easing in economic activity in 
Switzerland, during February and March, 
was indicated by a considerable inflow of 
bank notes, a decline in clearings of the 
Swiss National Bank, lower retail turn-over, 
and a decrease in freight loadings. Savings 
deposits increased, a reflection in part of de- 
ferral of consumer purchasing. Manufac- 
turers of nondurable goods, particularly 
textiles and shoes, who have _ substan- 
tial capital tied up in large raw-material in- 
ventories purchased at high prices, were con- 
cerned over the lack of demand. Cotton 
weaving mills cut back production by 10 per- 
cent from the level of last year and were 
discussing a 20-percent cut at the end of 
March. As a direct result, orders for dye- 
stuffs and other auxiliary products were re- 
ported to be dropping steadily. Undimin- 
ished activity in the metals, watches, and 
building trades were viewed as the main con- 
dition for continued prosperity. Orders for 
the machine industry assured continued 
peak production for the next 15 months, 
though orders apparently were coming in at 
a slower rate because a year ago manufac- 
turers reported a 24-month backlog. 


PRICES AND EMPLOYMENT 


Prices in February and March changed lit- 
tle as compared with January. The whole- 
sale-price index declined from 226.7 to 222.4, 
mainly because of a price drop in textiles and 
noferrous metals (August 1939=100). The 
cost-of-living index moved up fractionally 
from 170.5 to 170.8 and is expected to in- 
crease further later this year. 

Unemployment remained at a minimum, 
decreasing from 15,643 in January to 3,828 in 
March. However, some decline in job offers 
was reported. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports amounting to 458,400,000 
Swiss francs in February and 450,400,000 
francs in March (1 Swiss franc=$0.23) were 
about 7 and 9 percent lower, and exports of 
382,900,000 francs and 413,300,000 francs, re- 
spectively, were about 11 and 18 percent 
higher than in January. The United States 
share in Swiss imports declined from 108,- 
200,000 francs in January to 70,700,000 francs 
in March. 

Switzerland apparently intends to con- 
tinue as a member of the European Payments 
Union but has recommended two important 
changes in its EPU operations: Earlier and 
higher gold payments by debtor countries 
and preventive action by the Union’s man- 
aging board before member countries actu- 
ally exhaust their credits. Owing to its large 
import surplus with Germany, amounting to 
53,400,000 francs, Switzerland showed a def- 
icit with the European Payments Union in 
March for the first time since December 
1950. 

The terms of trade remained favorable for 
Switzerland. Both the import- and export- 
price index increased by 3 points to 252 and 


265, respectively, on February 29 (1938= 
100). Swiss export prices have remained 
fairly stable in recent months, whereas those 
of its chief foreign trade competitors have 
risen. The Swiss competitive position in 
foreign markets has thus improved some- 
what.—U. S. LEGATION, BERN, Mar. 20 and 
Apr. 23, 1952. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MANUFACTURED TOBACCO: IMPORT DUTY 
INCREASED 


The import duty was increased in Tunisia 
on manufactured tobacco entered for private 
account in shipments not exceeding 10 
pounds, by a decree of January 9, 1952, pub- 
lished in the Journel Official Tunisien of 
March 11. 

The manufactured tobacco items affected 
by the decree are the following, in francs 
per net kilogram (former rates in paren- 
theses): Smoking tobacco, 4,000 (1,900); 
chewing tobacco and snuff, 1,200 (1,000); 
Havana cigars, 15,000 (5,000); other cigars, 
7,000 (5,000); cigarettes, 6,000 (5,000). 


Turkey 


RECENT ECONOMIC HIGHLIGHTS 


AGRICULTURE 


Heavy rains during the first half of March 
in the coastal areas of Turkey caused con- 
siderable local damage by flooding and de- 
layed the preparation of land for tobacco, 
cotton, and other spring crops. At the end 
of March, unseasonably warm weather for 
some days brought about rapid snow melt- 
ing in the mountains, causing severe flood- 
ing in other areas. Weather conditions were 
generally normal over most of the plateau. 

Marketing of the 1951 tobacco crop con- 
tinued. Russian purchases of the 1950 crop 
were reported to total 4,500 metric tons, 
and sales of a few hundred tons each were 
made in March to United States and German 
buyers. The cotton market still moved very 
slowly. German and French buyers con- 
tinued to take small lots. Current stocks 
for sale were reported to be 55,000 tons. Ex- 
port sales and movement of grain continued 
to go much more slowly than anticipated 
early in the season, owing largely to rela- 
tively high prices and difficulties in handling 
grain at the ports. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


The moderate recession in retail trade 
noted during February continued into March. 
The tendency of local markets to observe 
the softening in world prices of basic com- 
modities spread, and many buyers, partic- 
ularly distributors and retail outlets, refused 
to purchase from importers’ stocks, except 
at prevailing world prices. This condition 
caused prices to break in industrial raw 
materials, textiles, skins, and metal sup- 
plies and, temporarily at least, caused cer- 
tain dislocations in the Istanbul markets. 
In view of existing large stocks, inventory 
buying subsided and purchases all along the 
line were geared to cover only immediate 
requirements. 

A secondary cause for the slackening in 
retail and wholesale trade was the growing 
fear that the pinch being felt in Turkey’s 
export markets will spread to other sectors 
of the economy. Although no serious busi- 
ness failures have occurred, reports were 
prevalent that some export houses were un- 
der pressure. In broad terms, however, trade 
was still good. 


INDUSTRY—LABOR 


Industrial activity in March generally 
showed a normal seasonal improvement over 
February, and prospects for coming months 
appeared good. Several new factories re- 
portedly were planned for construction in 
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the Istanbul area as soon as weather per- 
mitted, including a washing plant for export 
wool, a leather processing plant, a dye house, 
and a macaroni factory. 

Workers in the Istanbul area began re- 
ceiving half pay for Sundays, in accordance 
with the law of August 10, 1951, which regu- 
lates the payment of half wages to workers 
on weekly rest days and public holidays in 
work places where Turkey’s Basic Labor Law 
(No. 3008) is enforced. The Istanbul textile 
union protested to the Government against 
certain decisions of the higher arbitration 
board by a short hunger strike of some of the 
union officials. The Government has prom- 
ised to extend the protection of the Basic 
Labor Law to establishments employing 3 to 
10 workers, which are now exempt from the 
Labor Ministry’s control. This exclusion is 
considered the greatest obstacle to efforts 
in organizing workers and raise wages. 


PRICES—FOREIGN TRADE 


Prices continued to decline.during March, 
on the basis of the monthly survey of whole- 
sale prices conducted by the Consulate Gen- 
eral at Istanbul. Local seasonal factors, as 
well as a general softening in world prices 
of basic commodities, accounted for the de- 
cline. According to market circles, the 
weakness was mostly on the demand side. 

The national wholesale price index showed 
little change, moving from 493 for January 
to 494 for February 1952 (1938=100), as 
compared with 486 for January and 511 for 
February 1951. The official Istanbul cost-of- 
living index recorded 369 for February 1952 
and 374 for March compared with 359 and 
358, respectively, for February and March 
1951. The Ankara index stood at 350 for 
February and 351 for March against 339 and 
338 for the corresponding months of 1951. 

Turkish foreign-trade data for February 
1952 revealed that Turkish export commodi- 
ties have not moved well in recent months. 
The February export total was TL73,500,000 
as against TL124,600,000 for February 1951. 
Exports for the first 2 months of 1952 had an 
aggregate value of TL174,500,000, with im- 
ports of TL212,300,000, leaving a visible trade 
deficit of TL37,800,000 (comparable figures 
for January-February 1951 were exports 
TL212,000,000, imports TL140,100,000). Trade 
circles noted no noteworthy change in the 
tempo of foreign trade during March, al- 
though they anticipated that total volume 
may have declined for the second consecutive 
month. 

FINANCE 


Revenues of the Turkish Government for 
the fiscal year March 1, 1951, to February 29, 
1952, aggregated TL1,353,380,000, which was 
TL8,400,000 or 0.6 percent more than the 
budget estimate of TL1,344,988,000. Cur- 
rency in circulation dropped by TL35,800,000 
(March 1, TL1,172,100,000 and March 29, 
TL1,136,300,000). This decline was ascribed 
mainly to the fact that March is a semi- 
annual income-tax-collection month. 

Black-market currency quotations gener- 
ally continued to advance during March and 
exceeded the highs of earlier months. Dollar 
telegraphic transfers moved between TL4.17 
and TL4.28, with an average for the month of 
TL4.28 as against TL4.17 for February. The 
monthly average for dollar bank notes of 
large denominations advanced from T14.14 
to T14.i9. The barter dollar, because of 
strong demand and limited supply, continued 
its fantastic climb, recording a high of TL5.12 
for the month and establishing a March aver- 
age of TL5.04 as compared with TL4.82 for 
February. The average Swiss franc rate 
moved moderately lower—TLO.975 for Febru- 
ary and TLO.961 for March. Sterling notes 
were virtually unchanged—February average 
TL9.50, March average TL9.51. Gold prices 
advanced fractionally. The average price for 
a gram of foreign bar gold was TL5.65 as 
against a February average of TL5.61. 

The Council of Ministers issued a decree on 
March 31, effective April 15, 1952, stipulating 
that Turkish credit facilities extended to for- 
eign interests operating in Turkey shall not 
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exceed 50 percent of their registered capital 
in Turkey. 

As compared with a relatively easy credit 
situation in February, some tightening ap- 
peared during March. The need for many 
to meet the first semiannual income-tax 
installment created substantial demand dur- 
ing the latter part of the month concurrent 
with a noticeable drop in export proceeds. 
However, banks reported that they were able 
to meet all legitimate financing requirements 
without difficCulty—U. S. Empassy, ANKARA, 
APR. 22, 1952. 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL OF SUPPLEMENTARY CONCESSIONS 
TO GATT SIGNED WITH FEDERAL REPUB- 
LIc OF GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Federal Republic.”’) 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPTED FROM DUTY 


The British Government has issued an 
order exempting the following chemicals 
from key industry duty at 33% percent ad 
valorem during the period April 22, 1952, 
through August 18, 1952: tertButyl perbenzo- 
ate (a butyl ester); diethylene glycol mono- 
ethyl ether acetate (an ethylene glycol ether- 
ester); o-phenylenediamine; urea hydrogen 
peroxide. 


Uruguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The Uruguayan Government issued a de- 
cree on April 5, 1952, which suspended, until 
further notice, all imports from dollar areas, 
except those for which credit documents had 
been definitely established. At the same 
time the Bank of the Republic suspended the 
granting of dollar exchange for future im- 
ports but continued to reconsider applica- 
tions involving imports of materials essential 
to the national economy. The decree is an 
indication of the country’s difficult dollar 
exchange situation and it is believed that the 
decree was suggested by the recently ap- 
pointed emergency committee established to 
find ways and means of marketing Uruguay’s 
exports. 

Upon the recommendation of the same 
committee, the National Executive Council 
on the same day, suspended until further 
notice the exportation of wool tops. This 
action removed from trade channels Uru- 
guay’s most valuable wool export item. Of 
the 15,344 bales of wool exported between 
October 1, 1951, and February 29, 1952, 6,618 
bales were tops, of which more than 85 per- 
cent went to the United States. It is pos- 
sible that the Government may now consider 
narrowing the exchange rate gap between tops 
and greasy wool. At the present time, the 
exporter is paid 2.35 pesos for each dollar 
earned from wool-top sales, as against only 
1.519 pesos for dollars derived from exports 
of greasy wool. 

The National Executive Council issued an- 
other decree on April 14, suspending the sys- 
tem of sworn declarations for imports from 
all countries and returning to the system of 
prior import permits. Formerly, these decla- 
rations had been accepted for a limited 
number of essential commodities from the 
United States and for all first-category (es- 
sential) articles from the sterling area. This 
suggests that sterling reserves may be virtu- 
ally exhausted and that import permits in 
either dollar or nondollar exchange will be 
limited to absolutely essential materials. 


AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


The Ministry of Agriculture recently pub- 
lished some tabulations of the 1951 Uru- 
guayan agricultural census. Only rural 
areas were studied and units less than 1 
hectare (2.47 acres) in size were not con- 
sidered. The 16,973,632 hectares enumerated 
were divided into 85,258 agricultural units, or 
an average of 199 hectares per unit. 

The rural population count was 453,912, of 
which 323,929 (71 percent) were classed as 
farm workers. The number of farm workers 
is approximately the same as the number of 
persons, male and female, 14 years of age 
and older living in rural areas. The popu- 
lation of Uruguay is assumed to be about 
2,500,000, but this figure is not verified by 
a census. About 1,000,000 are estimated to 
reside in Montevideo and its immediate 
suburbs. If these estimates are approxi- 
mately true, then 40 percent of the popula- 
tion in Uruguay reside in Montevideo, 40 
percent in other cities, towns, and villages, 
and 20 percent in rural areas. 

The number of animals registered in the 
census were 23,408,642 sheep, 8,154,109 cattle, 
511,547 milk cows, 667,251 horses and 258,980 
swine. The 1908 census registered 26,000,000 
sheep, 8,000,000 cattle, and 500,000 horses. 

About 85 percent of the rural land is used 
for pasture, and one-third of the units, av- 
eraging 493 hectares each, are devoted to 
livestock raising. Less than 8 percent of 
rural land is given to agriculture, but it 
comprises 44 percent of the total number 
of units. These units average 33 hectares 
each and the principal crops grown are 
wheat, corn, sunflower, and flax. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The commercial treaty with Yugoslavia, 
signed in Montevideo on January 4, 1950, was 
ratified on April 15, 1952, without opposi- 
tion by the Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies 
and referred to the Senate. The treaty, 
which was for 1 year, provided that ratifica- 
tion must occur by December 31, 1952, and 
would be extended for additional 1-year pe- 
riods unless either party asked for its termi- 
nation 3 months before an expiration date. 
By the terms of the treaty, Uruguay agreed 
to sell US$5,265,000 worth of gcods, mostly 
wool, leather, and linseed oil, while Yugo- 
slavia agreed to sell lumber, industrial alco- 
hol and various metals, chemical and mis- 
cellaneous products, valued at the same 
amount. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
Feb. 27, 1950.) 

The Uruguayan Senate on April 4, ap- 
proved and sent to the National Executive 
Gouncil a commercial treaty with Brazil, 
previously approved by the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives. By the terms of the treaty, 
Uruguay is to sell to Brazil, by the end of 
this year, 20,000 metric tons of frozen and 
chilled beef, at 530 pesos a ton, f. 0. b. Monte- 
video, 80,000 metric tons of wheat flour, at 
223.50 pesos f. a. s. Montevideo; and 40,000 
metric tons of wheat grain, at 197.66 pesos a 
ton, f. a. s. Montevideo. In return, Brazil 
is to supply Uruguay with coffee, yérba mate, 
bananas, lumber, and other commodities. 
Heretofore, Uruguay has had an unfavorable 
trade balance with Brazil, but it is hoped 
that the trade in 1952, as a result of the 
treaty, will be practically equal. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction in Montevideo continues to 
boom, in contrast to the slump in other in- 
dustries. Permits issued during January 
1952 were valued at 8,200,000 pesos. Permits 
issued in 1951 were valued at 90,200,000 pesos, 
or one-third more than for either 1949 or 
1950. Most of the new buildings are apart- 
ments, usually 8 to 10 stories high, with 
space for stores on the ground floor. Older 
buildings are being torn down to make room 
for the new ones and the skyline of Montevi- 
deo is gradually changing from the four- to 
five-story European-style buildings to the 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


IMPORT OF U. S. VEHICLES INTO BRITISH 
GUIANA PROHIBITED 


Present currency and import regulations 
in British Guiana definitely limit the market 
for United States vehicles. All imports of 
motor vehicles must be of United Kingdom 
origin and all former imports from other 
dollar areas, including Canada, have been 
prohibited. There is no restriction on im- 
ports of replacement parts from the United 
States and most dealers have been given 
quotas to meet their immediate needs. 

Automotive imports by British Guiana 
from the United States for the year 1951 
included 13 vehicles and automotive parts 
valued at 63,490 British Guiana dollars. 
(British Guiana currency $1.70—US$1.) 

There are no restrictions on the importa- 
tion of motor vehicles of United Kingdom 
manufacture. Dealers are having no diffi- 
culty in obtaining rolling stock, and the 
trend of supply appears to be beyond ex- 
pectation. It is reported that some im- 
porters have been granted an increase of 300 
percent above their normal requirements. 

It appears that there is a greater demand 
for passenger cars than other vehicles, and 
because of present restrictions United King- 
dom makes will dominate the market. 


CUBAN IMPORTS AND SALES 


Imports of motor vehicles by Cuba totaled 
4,374 passenger cars, 1,785 trucks, and 189 
busses in the first quarter of 1952, compared 
with 4,015 passenger cars, 1,771 trucks, and 
45 busses in the corresponding period of 
1951. All of the motor vehicles imported in 
the first quarter of 1952 were of United States 
origin with the exception of 124 passenger 
cars, 8 trucks, and 66 busses. 

According to trade reports, sales of motor 
vehicles are normal; and the Cuban market 
is expected to absorb at least 26,000 units 
during 1952. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTSs, LAND BREMEN, 
GERMANY 


Motor-vehicle production in Land Bremen, 
Germany, totaled 2,892 units during the 
month of March 1952, compared with 2,697 
in February 1952. The March 1952 total 
showed over 300 more units than the pro- 
duction figure for January 1952. The Borg- 
ward plant almost maintained February pro- 
duction, while both the Goliath and Lloyd 
plants increased production. During March 
1952 Goliath exported 23 percent of its pro- 
duction and announced the establishment of 
an assembly plant in Sweden to assemble 100 
Goliath passenger cars per month. 


REGISTRATIONS IN ICELAND 


The total registration of motor vehicles in 
Iceland as of January 1, 1952, numbered 
10,928, a decrease of 215 units below the 
11,143 vehicles registered the preceding year. 
The decline was mainly in the number of 
motorcycles registered and is accounted for 
by a change that took place in motorcycle 
Classification. Motorcycles formerly re- 
ported included motor bicycles, but the pres- 
ent classification includes only vehicles with 
built-in motors. Motorcycles registered as 
of the first of 1952 therefore totaled only 
294, compared with 427 units registered at 


June 2, 1952 






x 


the beginning of 1951. 


The 1950 and 1951 
registrations of other types of vehicles re- 
mained low and fairly constant, with a slight 
decline resulting from the continuation of 


import controls. From the 1950 registration 
to the 1951 registration passenger cars de- 
clined from 4,334 to 4,327; busses from 289 
to 285; and trucks from 6,093 to 6,022. 

About 80 percent of the vehicles registered 
were 6 or more years old. More than half 
were between 6 and 10 years old. 

A total of 1386 vehicles were imported in 
1951, compared with 301 in 1950. The 1951 
imports included 44 passenger cars, 88 trucks, 
and 4 motorcycles, of which the United 
States provided 25 passenger cars, 35 trucks, 
and the 4 motorcycles. 

There is strict enforcement of import- 
control regulations, which have been neces- 
sary to conserve the limited foreign exchange 
available to Iceland. The transport of pas- 
senger cars to Iceland on Icelandic-flag ships 
has been prohibited since August 1950 ex- 
cept by special authorization granted only in 
cases of certified need. Because exchange is 
tight, imports from Europe are approved 
ahead of United States vehicles. However, 
United States vehicles are preferred because 
of their operating capabilities and their 
durability, even though their initial cost and 
gasoline consumption are higher. 

The low level of imports during the past 
few years and the age of the existing supply 
of vehicles have created a relatively large 
potential market for new vehicles in Iceland. 


IRELAND’S DEMAND May INCREASE 


Motor vehicles registered in Ireland as of 
August 10, 1951, numbered 142,290. This 
registration included 106,365 passenger cars, 
28,291 trucks, 1,229 busses, and 6,405 motor- 
cycles and three-wheeled vehicles. New 
registrations of motor vehicles in 1951 total- 
ing 25,673 included 16,040 passenger cars, 
4,465 trucks, 3,509 tractors, 1,291 motorcycles, 
and 368 vehicles exempt from taxation and 
so not specified. The average age of pas- 
senger cars and trucks registered was ap- 
proximately 3 years, and their condition was 
good. 

Imports in 1951 (figures for 1950 in paren- 
theses) included 144 (163) complete pas- 
senger cars, 3,889 (2,576) agricultural trac- 
tors, 95 (70) other tractors, 912 (1,030) 
trucks, 239 (940) other types of motor ve- 
hicles, 229 (211) complete motor-vehicle 
chassis, and 150 (60) motor-vehicle bodies 
assembled. 

The Ford, assembled locally from parts 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, domi- 
nates the Irish market. In addition, other 
United States, British, German, French, and 
Czechoslovakian makes are assembled locally. 
The locally assembled German Volkswagen 
appeared on the market in late 1950. Reg- 
istrations in 1951 totaled 428 units. Assem- 
bly facilities are more than adequate to meet 
the demand. 

The demand for motor vehicles is expected 
to increase in 1952. Prospects for the import 
of United States vehicles is not encouraging, 
however, for dollar allocations have not been 
granted. A maximum unit price is imposed 
upon importers, which deters United States 
sales by excluding United States seven- 
passenger cars. 

A proposal to change the present system of 
motor taxation has been made. Taxes would 
be reduced on all vehicles and the gasoline 


import duty increased. These changes 
would open the Irish market to the bigger 
passenger cars. 


PORTUGUESE IMPORTS DECLINING 


Motor vehicles registered in Portugal as 
of January 1, 1952, (figures for January l, 
1951 in parentheses) were estimated as fol- 
lows: 66,200 (62,767) passenger cars, 31,484 
(27,496) trucks, 2,500 (2,402) busses, 100 
(100) truck trailers, and 7,416 (6,627) mo- 
torcycles and three-wheeled vehicles. It was 
estimated that of the January 1, 1952, reg- 
istration, 24 percent of the passenger Cars, 
44 percent of the busses and trucks, 45 per- 
cent of the truck trailers, and 9 percent of 
the motorcycles were of United States origin. 

Preliminary import statistics for the year 
1951 indicate that Portuguese automotive 
imports during the past 3 years have tended 
to stabilize at a level of about 10,000 vehi- 
cles annually. This figure is in sharp con- 
trast to the respective 1947 and 1948 totals 
of 17,830 and 16,536 units. Imports in 1951 
were estimated as 6,231 passenger cars and 
busses and 3,203 trucks. The principal coun- 
tries of supply were the United Kingdom 
with 2,279 passenger cars and 2,256 trucks; 
Germany, 1,991 and 436; France, 902 and 
340; United States, 584 and 82; and Italy, 
297 and 4. 

In new-vehicle registration, German-man- 
ufactured vehicles showed a strong rise al- 
though imports of such vehicles totaled only 
4 units in 1949, registrations in 1950 and 
1951 amounted to 884 and 2,427 units, re- 
spectively. The return of United States 
makes to the Portuguese market is generally 
ascribed to present import procedures 
whereby United States vehicles may be pur- 
chased from assembly plants in other Euro- 
pean countries. 


VEHICLES IN SURINAM 


Motor vehicles registered in Surinam as of 
January 1, 1952 (figures for January 1, 1951, 
in parentheses) included the following: 
1,345 (1,079) passenger cars; 648 (641) 
trucks; 117 (118) busses; and 431 (321) mo- 
torcycles. The countries of origin of these 
vehicles and estimated percentages of the 
total supplied by them are as follows: United 
States, 74; United Kingdom, 21; France, 2.4; 
and all other countries, 2.6. United States 
makes accounted for 77.6 percent of the Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, registration. 

Imports by Surinam in 1951 (figures for 
1950 in parentheses) were: 295 (243) pas- 
senger cars, 102 (118) trucks, 20 (11) busses, 
and 95 (34) motorcycles. 

The bus lines in Paramaribo, Surinam, are 
mostly owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment. The first busses purchased were from 
the United States and have gasoline engines; 
and the last ones, 12 in number, were from 
the Netherlands and have Diesel engines. 
They all accommodate about 32 passengers. 


Chemicals 


New ARGENTINE PLANT To PRODUCE 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


One company in Argentina produces 
phthalic anhydride on a pilot-plant scale, 
and another company has purchased ma- 
chinery and equipment in Europe for a plant 
scheduled to be in operation by the end of 
1952. This plant is expected to meet domes- 
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tic needs of 500 metric tons of the product 
annually if supplies of naphthalene are 
available. Phthalic anhydride is used in 
Argentina principally in the manufacture of 
aikyd resins for the paint industry. 


BELGIAN TRADE 

Exports of chemicals from Belgium in the 
first 10 months of 1951 almost equaled those 
in the year 1950 in volume and were consider- 
ably greater by value. Shipments of fertili- 
zers exceeded 1950 figures in both volume and 
value. Exports of chemicals and drugs to- 
taled 2,852,813 metric tons, valued at 9,009,- 
841,000 francs in the first 10 months of 1951; 
they amounted to 2,859,065 tons (7,376,432,- 
000 francs) in the year 1950. (1 Belgian 
franc=US$0.02, par value.) Fertilizers ac- 
counted for 2,364,510 tons (4,019,553 francs) 
in the 10-month period of 1951, whereas they 
amounted to 2,334,931 tons (3,943,048,000 
francs) in the year 1950. 

Imports of chemicals and drugs totaled 
1,522,279 tons, valued at 5,553,163,000 francs, 
in the first 10 months of 1951, compared with 
1,731,647 tons (5,292,441,000 francs) in the 
year 1950. 


BARYTE PRODUCTION INCREASED IN CANADA 


Nova Scotia produces about 98 percent of 
all barytes mined in Canada. Its output in 
1951 was 92,828 tons, an increase of 18,824 
tons over the 1950 figure and almost double 
1949 production. Canadian Industrial Min- 
erals, Ltd., Walton, accounted for most of the 
output. Maritime Barytes, Ltd., Brookfield, 
began operations in June 1951, but produced 
only 468 tons before closing down in August; 
the color (whiteness) of the product was not 
acceptable to the trade. Changes have been 
made in the flotation process, and milling 
operations and shipping of the refined prod- 
uct have recently been resumed. 


FRENCH MoROCCAN EXPORTS OF 
PHOSPHATE Rock 


French Morocco’s exports of phosphate 
rock totaled 4,450,000 metric tons in 1951, 
compared with 4,398,000 in 1950. The United 
Kingdom, with purchases of 682,064 tons, 
continued in first place as a market, followed 
by France, with 544,108 tons. Countries 
buying substantially larger amounts in 1951 
than in 1950 were Italy, Spain, Sweden, and 
Poland. Purchases by South Africa, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium-Luxembourg de- 
clined. 


HASHEMITE JORDAN To HAVE CAUSTIC 
SopA PLANT 


The budget of Hashemite Jordan’s Min- 
istry of Economy, which has been approved 
by Parliament, contains an item covering the 
Government’s share of capital to establish a 
caustic-soda plant. The manufacture of 
sulfuric acid from gypsum also has been 
proposed. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION CURTAILED 
IN INDIA 


A chemical company in Bombay, India, 
which has been producing sulfuric acid and 
superphosphate has stopped production of 
the latter material, as large stocks are taxing 
warehouse capacity. The Government of 
India, which controls prices and distribu- 
tion of superphosphate, has not yet made 
allocations for the first quarter of 1952. 
Only provisional allocations of 375 long tons 
for Bombay and 875 tons for Madras have 
been received by the firm, which is still 
awaiting final allocations. Even if allot- 
ments are made soon, it is not likely that 
fertilizers could be moved from the factory 
to final distribution centers in time to be 
used on the next crop, as there is a time lag 
of about 2 months. A plant in New Delhi 
also has curtailed production, and it is 
likely that factories in other parts of India 
have suspended operations. Another factor 
in fertilizer consumption is the slump in 
prices of agricultural products. 
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Production of superphosphate by all plants 
totaled about 55,200 tons in 1951, and most 
of it is believed to have been used. 


MEXICAN FERTILIZER PRODUCTION 
EXPECTED TO DOUBLE 


Mexico’s production of fertilizers in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, is estimated 
at 93,000 metric tons, or double that in the 
preceding year. Domestic output was suffi- 
cient for 52 percent of consumption in 1950- 
51 and is expected to meet about 90 percent 
in 1951-52. 

Although there is a large potential market 
for fertilizer in Mexico the low income of 
farmers and their lack of knowledge of the 
benefits to be derived from the use of fertili- 
zer has hampered greater consumption. 
More attention is being given to educating 
farmers in the use of plant foods, and a 
soil-analysis service has been provided. The 
increasing use of fertilizer indicates that 
this educational program is having con- 
siderable effect. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL INVESTS IN PERUVIAN 
SULFUR 


Peru’s sulfur industry was unusually ac- 
tive in 1951, even though production was 
small. United States and Canadian capital 
purchased the Tutupaca mines near Tacna, 
and mechanizing and refining equipment to 
handle about 100 metric tons daily has been 
ordered. British interests have negotiated 
with Cia. Azufrera Peruana, also in the 
southern part of the country, for 10,000 
tons of sulfur to be mined, refined, and 
shipped within a year. A United States 
company sent geologists to explore its dor- 
mant holdings in the Sechura Desert. The 
company has indicated interest in further 
exploratory and test work. 


NEW AMMONIA PLANTS IN PORTUGAL 


The fertilizer plant of Ammoniaco Portu- 
gues began production in February 1952 and 
had an output of 2,500 metric tons of am- 
monium sulfate the first month. This 
product had not been made previously in 
Portugal. The ammonia plant of Uniao 
Fabril de Azote began operations on March 
15. The factory’s output is transported to 
Barreiro, near Lisbon, for conversion into 
ammonium sulfate. Both plants were ex- 
pected to be in full operation by mid-1952 
and were scheduled to have a combined an- 
nual output of 65,000 tons of 20-percent 
ammonium sulfate, which may be increased 
later to 90,000 tons by the installation of 
additional equipment. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIED SUGAR-BEET 
GROWERS OF TURKEY 


The Sugar Company of Turkey supplies 
fertilizer at cost to the sugar-beet growers 
of the country from domestic production of 
superphosphate at the Karabuk plant and 
imports of nitrogenous materials. A potash 
deficiency is believed to exist in certain 
areas, and the company is arranging to dis- 
tribute 2,000 metric tons of potassic ferti- 
lizers in 1952 for trial purposes. 

The amount of fertilizer supplied to beet 
growers in 1951 included 10,240 tons of am- 
monium sulfate and 15,605 tons of super- 
phosphate. 


Drugs 


VITAMIN OILS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of vitamin oils in the Union of 
South Africa continued to decline in 1951, 
when a total of 7.826 mm (million million, 
international units were produced as com- 
pared with 8.903 mm in 1950 and 16.12 mm 
units in 1949. Production in 1952 is ex- 
pected to approximate that of the preceding 
year. Virtually all vitamin oil now produced 
is a byproduct of trawling operations and is 
purchased either by Marine Oil Refiners of 
Africa, Ltd., or Vitamin Oils Ltd., Capetown. 


About 80 percent of the production was 
concentrated by Marine Oil Refiners in 1951, 
Sources of the oil in 1951 were as follows: 
Shark (31 percent), snoek (11 percent), 
stockfish and hake (56 percent), and other 
fish (2 percent). Of the total production, 
Marine Oil Refiners estimate that 0.1 mm 
units is required by the local market, the re- 
mainder being available for export. The 
local price for crude vitamin Oil is 7d. per 
million units, refined oil 1ld., and concen- 
trated oil from 11d. to 18d. per million units, 
depending on degree of concentration. 

The principal export outlet for crude anq 
concentrated fish-liver oil is the United King. 
dom, which in 1951 took 133,094 gallons of 
the 269,150 gallons of crude oil exported. 
Other important outlets are Germany, Aus- 
tralia, the United States, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and Italy. 


NEW GLAND PROCESSING INDUSTRY 
IN IRELAND 


A new company is being formed for the 
manufacture of ACTH (adrenocorticotropic 
hormone) from byproducts of a new Dublin 
meat-processing concern, on whose premises 
it will be housed. Production of the drug is 
expected to commence in the final quarter of 
1952. Glands will also be procured from 
other new meat establishments, and similar 
processing units are expected to be estab- 
lished at other meat-processing centers, as 
the country’s potential is expanding. 

Additionally, another new firm, registered 
with a nominal capital of £150,000, is cur- 
rently being established at Rathkeale, 
County Limerick, which likewise contem- 
plates the utilization of valuable byproducts 
recovered from its regular meat-processing 
operations. 


Foodstufis 


INDONESIAN TEA PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Despite adverse conditions prevailing in 
Indonesia throughout 1951, production of 
tea increased to 46,279 tons, as compared 
with 35,235 tons in 1950. Profits to pro- 
ducers, however, were down, as they strug- 
gled to increase output sufficiently to offset 
sagging prices. It was necessary to keep in 
production many gardens yielding poorer 
quality tea in order that volume might be 
increased. 

The trade believes that production will de- 
cline in 1952 and will not amount to more 
than 37,500 tons, for the following reasons: 
Many estates which have been operating un- 
profitably will be forced to close unless fur- 
ther credit is available; inroads by blister 
blight, particularly on the native gardens, 
have been severe and will curtail production; 
and it is not expected that world market 
prices will show sufficient increase to provide 
stimulus for improving either the quality or 
quantity of Indonesian tea. 

Indonesian tea exports declined in the 
first 3 months of 1952. The principal reason 
for declining tea shipments was the recent 
decision by the British Government to drop 
the subsidy paid to keep tea prices low. In- 
stead of passing on to consumers, however, 
the natural rise in price to be expected fol- 
lowing elimination of the subsidy, the British 
Government has cut prices offered suppliers, 
which in Indonesia amounts to as much as 
1.50 rupiahs (about $0.14) per kilogram 
(2.2046 pounds). This cut, on top of al- 
ready lowered prices, was a severe blow to 
local producers who maintain that they are 
unable to sell at such prices. Although the 
tea ration in Great Britain was raised and 
imports were expected to rise as high as 
70,000,000 pounds per year, it was doubted 
that much of Java’s low-grade tea would be 
included in the British increased imports, 
as British consumers have shown preference 
for the better-grade Ceylon and Indian teas. 

Sales to the United States also have de- 
clined, particularly in the first 3 months of 
1952. Exports of 2,494 tons in 1951 showed 
a slight increase as compared with shipments 
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of 2,265 tons in 1950. The decline in recent 
sales to the United States is attributed to 
the general world-wide slump, and particu- 
larly to the fact that the competition for 
sales to the dollar area is so keen as to 
weaken sales of the lower grades. 

Various schemes have been advanced for 
increasing sales, particularly an advertising 
campaign, which has proved successful for 
other commodities. 

Exports of tea from Indonesia in 1951 to- 
taled 40,092 metric tons. The Netherlands 
took 14,757 tons; the United Kingdom, 7,658 
tons; Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 3,429 
tons; Port Sudan, 3,387 tons; and the United 
States, 2,494 tons. The remainder went to 
a number of countries. 


ARGENTINE SEED SITUATION 


The 1951-52 Argentine harvest of alfalfa 
seed is believed by the trade to be the smallest 
in recent years. The output is estimated at 
12,000 metric tons, compared with 16,100 tons 
reported officially for the 1950-51 season. 
The small 1951-52 crop was caused by pro- 
longed drought, which forced cattlemen to 
harvest for fodder, or to graze cattle on flelds 
which normally would have been harvested 
for seed. No exports of alfalfa seed are 
permitted, and the situation prevailing 
around April 15 indicated that if exports are 
allowed in the coming year they will be 
small. 

Exports totaled 577 tons in 1951, and an- 
other 85 tons have been shipped since Janu- 
ary 1, all to the United States. If exports 
were allowed, one of the established exporters 
of Buenos Aires states that he would require 
$45 per 100 pounds of alfalfa seed (99 percent 
purity and 88 percent germination) c. and f. 
New York, compared with $30 a year earlier. 

The wholesale price for alfalfa seed “par- 
tially cleaned,’”’ superior quality, on the 
Buenos Aires grain exchange in April was 
39 pesos per 10 kilograms, about an 80 percent 
increase as compared with the price a year 
before. 

The last shipments were made at the ex- 
change rate of 5 pesos to $1. It is hoped 
that when local demand has been satisfied, a 
small export quota may be granted at s more 
favorable preferential rate. 

Production of sudan grass seed may also be 
down to 35,000 tons, as compared with 40.909 
tons in 1950-51. It was expected that some 
seed would be exvorted in 1951, but domestic 
prices apparently exceeded world market 
prices, and no shipments were recorded. 

Total production of Italian rye grass seed 
amounts to about 1,500 metric tons annually 
but less in some drought years. 

Bahia grass seed and varieties of brome 
grass seed are produced in Argentina but not 
in sufficient quantity to be of commercial 
significance. 

Exports of birdseed and poppy seed in- 
creased notably in 1951 as compared with 
those of 1950. Exports of birdseed in 1951 
totaled 700 tons. None was exported in 1950. 
Exports of poppy seed in 1951 amounted to 
377 tons, as compared with 68 tons in 1950. 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE STOCKS DECLINE 


Visible stocks of coffee in Brazil in ports or 
registered for dispatching to ports were re- 
ported at 6,792,189 bags of 60 kilograms each 
on February 29, 1952, or about 1,000,000 
bags less than, in the preceding month. 
About 65 percent or 4,384,332 bags of these 
stocks were in Santos or awaiting entry into 
Santos. The increased exports from Santos 
and decreasing receipts have caused available 
stocks at this port to decline rapidly in recent 
months. Stocks in Rio de Janeiro, Vitoria, 
and Paranagua were larger than expected 
Owing to the decline in exports from these 
ports in the preceding 2 months and the 
larger than expected receipts. 

About 500,000 bags were expected to be reg- 
istered for dispatching to ports in the months 


March-June. This total would result in 
7,300,000 bags being available, in that 
period, for port consumption, coastwise 
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trade, exports, and carry-over stocks. Port 
consumption and coastwise trade is expected 
to be about 250,000 bags in the March—June 
period, and exports about 4,500,000 bags. 
This would leave a carry-over stock of about 
2,500,000 bags on June 30, 1952. 

Exports of coffee continued at a high rate 
in February and March. February exports 
were reported at 1,405,445 bags and March 
exports were expected to reach about 1,450,- 
000 bags. Exports from Santos continued 
at a high level because the larger supplies 
were available at that port. 

Export sales in the latter part of March 
were reported slow to both Europe and the 
United States. This was because less coffee 
was available for sale and buyers’ interest at 
asking prices was low. 

France is reported to have stopped its pur- 
chases of Brazilian coffee because of exchange 
difficulties, the greater need for Brazilian 
cotton, and the desire to increase the demand 
in France for colonial coffee. 


GROWTH OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY—UNION 
OF SouTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa marked the 
hundredth anniversary of the sugar indus- 
try in 1951. Production during the first 50 
years did not exceed 40,000 tons in any 1 
year, and it was not until after the start of 
World War I that annual production ex- 
ceeded 100,000 tons. The greatest and most 
significant change was within the past 12 
years. The sharply rising demand by South 
African consumers has converted an export 
surplus of over 200,000 tons into a shortfall 
of 100,000 tons. The total collapse of the 
sugar crop in 1951-52, as a result of the worst 
2 years of drought in the history of the 
industry, has forced planters and millers to 
resurvey their position, with a view to mak- 
ing substantial efforts of increasing pro- 
duction to a level of 1,000,000 tons by 1960. 

A total of 532,505 tons of sugar were pro- 
duced in the crop year (May 1, 1951-—April 
30, 1952), a decrease of 153,293 tons below 
1950-51 production of 685,798 tons. Because 
of the decrease, consumption of all grades 
of sugar amounted to only 549,295 tons, as 
against 602,353 tons in 1950-51. If adequate 
supplies of sugar had been available in 1951- 
52 it is estimated that South African con- 
sumers would have taken about 625,000 tons. 

Domestic requirements for 1952-53 are 
about 650,000 tons. In view of the produc- 
tion estimates of 625,000 tons and the fact 
that the season will start with a deficit of 
about 25,000 tons, there will be a shortage 
amounting to 50,000 tons or more. It will 
definitely not be less. Similar shortfalls are 
likely for the next 10 years. 

The 1951-52 season opened with stocks on 
hand in the amount of 18,910 tons, not even 
half the figure of 40,000 tons which the in- 
dustry considers a safe carry-over. Because 
of the shortfall in production during 1951- 
52, the total of consumption, exports, and 
refinery losses actually exceeded total stocks 
at the start of the season and current pro- 


duction, and resulted in a deficit of 25,778 
tons. 


COLOMBIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION AND USE 


Production of granulated sugar in Colom- 
bia in recent years has been sufficient to meet 
consumption requirements and to provide a 
surplus for export. In 1951, granulated sugar 
was produced principally, in 26 mills, rang- 
ing from 700 to 26,000 metric tons each. The 
total output of sugar from these mills 
amounted to 183,634 metric tons in 1951, an 
increase of 25 percent above the 1950 figure. 

Panela, a crude brown brick sugar, and a 
more important item of local consumption 
than granulated sugar, is produced by 36,000 
small mills. Production of panela in 1951 
totaled 650,000 tons as compared with 646,500 
tons in 1950. 

Production of miel, an unrefined molasses 
product used chiefly in the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages, was estimated by the 
Ministry of Agriculture as roughly equal to 
the 1950 figure, 65,550 tons. 


Consumption of granulated sugar has been 
steadily increasing in recent years, both in 
total volume and in per capita consumption. 
Consumption of granulated sugar in 1951 was 
estimated at 149,840 tons, as compared with 
135,831 tons in 1950 and 127,127 tons in 1949. 

Per capita consumption through these 
years was about 29, 27, and 25 pounds, respec- 
tively. The areas of greater consumption 
were the Departments of Antioquia, Atlan- 
tico, Bolivar, Cundinamarca, Santander, and 
Valle, the larger centers of population. 

Consumption of panela usually follows the 
production pattern. During 1950 and 1951 
production, and therefore consumption, 
showed little change. 

Consumption ,of miel is based chiefly upon 
the production requirements of the various 
departmental liquor monopolies. Virtually 
the entire miel production is consumed by 
these distillers of alcoholic beverages. 

Production of sugar, since 1948, has been 
sufficient to meet consumption requirements, 
and importation has ceased. Exports of 
sugar, on the other hand, have been steadily 
increasing during the past 3 years, totaling 
44,309 tons in 1951, compared with 26,382 
tons in 1950 and 14,117 tons in 1949. 

The principal destination for Colombian 
sugar exports in 1951 were Germany and 
Pakistan, but Venezuela, Japan, and the 
United States, also received shipments dur- 
ing the year. 

Export sales in 1951 were held up by the 
Cia. Distribuidora de Azucareo, a national 
producers’ organization, responsible for the 
internal distribution as well as export sales 
of sugar, until the most favorable prices in 
the world market could be obtained. The 
average sale price per metric ton was 396.25 
pesos ($158.50) in 1951, as compared with 
353.15 pesos ($121.41) in 1950 and 304.88 
pesos ($101.78) in 1949. 


FRENCH LIVESTOCK AND MEAT SITUATION 


Meat production in France reached 2,285,- 
000 tons in 1951, compared with 2,375,000 
tons in 1950. However, the level of produc- 
tion in 1951 was only 91 percent of the goal 
set for 1951 by the Monnet Plan. 

The breakdown of 1951 meat production 
was as follows: Beef, 710,000 tons; veal, 260,- 
000 tons; mutton, 95,000 tons; pork, 730,000 
tons; horse meat, 70,000 tons; poultry, rabbit, 
and game, 355,000 tons; and edible offal, 
65,000 tons. 

Beef, horse meat, and poultry were avail- 
able in larger volume in 1951 than they were 
a year earlier; veal and mutton production 
were about the same, and pork production 
was 8 percent lower. 

Livestock numbers are now above those 
a year ago in all categories. Feed supplies 
in 1951-52 are 15 percent higher than in 
1950-51 and 23 percent higher than prewar. 

Prices of livestock and meat increased in 
1951. The increase was sharp for beef and 
moderate for pork. The Government estab- 
lished retail ceilings for meat for all France 
on September 6, 1951. Simplification of 
meat taxes became effective on January 1, 
1952. 

Net yearly exports of meat and slaughter 
animals decreased from about 90,000 tons 
in 1950 to 16,000 tons in 1951. 

Production of beef, veal, and pork are ex- 
pected to be slightly higher in 1952 than in 
1951, whereas the production of mutton will 
probably remain at about the same level. 
The production of horse meat and poultry 
and rabbit meat are expected to remain 
unchanged. 


IRAN’S BEET-SUGAR OUTPUT INCREASED 


The 1951 production of about 69,000 metric 
tons of beet sugar was 25 percent above the 
1950 output of 55,224 tons. 

Domestic consumption of refined sugar in 
Iran is estimated at about 180,000 tons a 
year. Consumption has been rapidly in- 
creasing. In 1943 it was estimated at 75,000 
tons, in 1947 it was up to 135,000 tons, and in 
1950 it had climbed to 160,000 tons. 
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Official statistics of the Iranian Customs 
Administration, show imports of refined 
sugar between November 22, 1950, and No- 
vember 22, 1951, as 156,681. About 73 per- 
cent (113,830 tons) of the total came from 
Great Britain, and 33,349 tons, or about 21 
percent, came from the U.S. 8S. R. The re- 
maining 9,502 tons, or about 6 percent of 
the total, was supplied by seven additional 
countries. The United States supplied only 
2 tons, which was probably confectioner’s 
sugar. 

Stocks of sugar in Iran as of March 20, 
1952, are calculated at 147,000 tons. This 
figure includes the new crop sugar, the carry- 
over from the 1950 crop, and imports. It 
takes into consideration the sugar in the 
hands of dealers throughout the country, as 
well as that still held by the Government. 

Iran is endeavoring to increase its sugar 
production. As soon as funds are available, 
it is planned to construct additional sugar 
mills so that sugar beets can be grown in 
regions where they are not produced at 
present. 


FRENCH SUGAR SUPPLY ADEQUATE 


A crop of 11,500,000 tons of sugar beets 
was harvested in 1951, the second largest 
crop ever produced in France, although 18 
percent below the record 1950 yield. French 
sugar factories produced 1,139,000 tons of 
refined beet sugar and 360,000 tons of molas- 
ses, and distilleries produced 2,800,000 hecto- 
liters (1 hectoliter=—26.42 gallons) of alcohol 
from the 1951 sugar-beet crop. 

The total supply of refined sugar available 
from domestic and French Union sources in 
the 1951—52 season is expected to reach 1,460,- 
000 tons. This figure includes domestic pro- 
duction of sugar, a carry-over of 51,000 tons, 
and exportable surpluses from the Antilles 
and Reunion of 270,000 tons. This supply 
will enable France to satisfy domestic re- 
quirements as well as to export the tonnage 
usually supplied to the Overseas Territories. 
In addition, however, relatively small quan- 
tities of raw Cuban sugar will be imported. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


MEXICAN INDUSTRY IN CRITICAL STATE 


Mexican pictures produced in 1951 num- 
bered 101, compared with a total of 123 com- 
pleted in 1950. The Mexican press reports 
that the motion-picture industry is in a 
critical condition. Many segments of the 
industry blame the slump on the poor-quality 
pictures. It has long been suggested that 
fewer and better films, even as few as 80 
a year, would remedy the industry’s financial 
ills. It has been recommended that two 
studios, Azteca and Clasa, be closed. Mexi- 
can producers attribute the condition to such 
factors as inadequate credit for financing 
film production, competition in foreign mar- 
kets from television and in the home market 
from imported pictures, and unfavorable 
local and foreign distribution. 

Exports of films in 1951 totaled 100,198 
kilograms, valued at 7,044,933 pesos, com- 
pared with 1950 exports of 104,840 kilograms 
valued at 7,088,808 pesos. The United 
States represents the largest single market 
for Mexican films, accounting for 42 percent 
of total volume of exports in 1951 and 40 
percent in 1950. It is reported that some 500 
theaters in the United States showing Mexi- 
can pictures serve approximately 3,750,000 
Spanish-speaking people. (8.65 pesos = US81.) 

A total of 373 feature films were exhibited 
in the theaters of the Federal District of 
Mexico in 1951, compared with 386 in 1950. 
Of these films, 210 in 1951 and 221 in 1950 
were of United States origin and 111 in 1951 
and 102 in 1950 were Mexican productions. 
Other feature films included films from 
France, Spain, Italy, Argentina, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Venezuela, and the U. S. 
S. R., in that order. 
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Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


BraziIt CONSUMING MoRrE ROsIN 


Rosin consumption in Brazil is expected to 
increase about 10 percent annually if expan- 
sion of industries using this material con- 
tinues. Imports of gum and wood rosin 
totaled 38,325 metric tons in 1951, and con- 
sumption is estimated at 36,300 tons. Im- 
ports are expected to total approximately 
34,000 tons in 1952, which will meet the re- 
quirements, as accumulated inventories are 
believed to be heavy. The United States is 
the leading supplier of rosin and has ac- 
counted for about 90 percent of annual 
imports. It will probably maintain first 
position, despite more stringent licensing 
regulations and the larger imports scheduled 
from France under a trade agreement with 
that country. 


Pulp & Paper 
DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Pulpwood Industry and Trade.—In the year 
ended December 1951, the Canadian pulp- 
wood industry harvested the largest crop on 
record. Production is estimated at 14,070,000 
cords, compared with a total of 12,873,476 
cords in 1950. 

Canadian consumption of pulpwood in 
1951 is estimated at 11,435,352 cords, against 
11,166,798 cords in 1950. 

Imports of pulpwood vary considerably in 
volume from year to year, although they 
never reach sizable proportions. In 1951 
they totaled 41,452 cords, all of United States 
origin, or less than 0.4 percent of total con- 
sumption, as compared with 28,220 cords in 
1950 and 5,491 cords in 1949. 

Canadian exports of pulpwood in 1951 were 
the highest ever recorded. Exports rose from 
1,612,278 cords in 1949 to 1,734,898 in 1950 
and 2,676,100 in 1951. The principal for- 
eign buyers were the United States, United 
Kingdom, Germany, and France. The United 
States took the bulk, or 2,391,813 cords. 

Although there is a demonstrable tendency 
toward increased mechanization of logging 
and year-round pulpwood operations with 
employment of a permanent labor force, this 
trend does not seem likely to persist beyond 
a certain point in Eastern Canada. Thus far 
only one pulp and paper company in Eastern 
Canada has gone over to mechanized logging 
entirely. The species cut is jack pine, and 
the terrain is understood to be flat, dry, and 
sandy. In eastern Ontario and Quebec the 
rougher, spongier terrain is less suited to ex- 
tensive use of tractors and other machinery 
and can best be logged over when the ground 
is frozen. Maintenance costs of mechanized 
equipment in the remoter forest limits are 
high, and the maximum lifetime for such 
equipment is about 5 years. The most suc- 
cessful and popular form of mechanical 
equipment for pulpwood operations appears 
to be the heavy truck. It is used to carry 
logs over distances of 50 to 80 miles to the 
big streams and thus obviates the necessity 
of constructing dams and flumes on the 
smaller streams. It is also used where 
drainage conditions are adverse. 

Paper and Paperboard.—Generally speak- 
ing, paper other than newsprint produced in 
Canada is for the domestic market. Ship- 
ments of book, writing, and fine papers by 
Canadian mills to the domestic market in 
1951 topped all previous records. Substan- 
tial capital expenditures by the industry 
achieved increased production and thus 
enabled it to meet in a reasonably steady 
manner the strong demand for all grades. 
Export shipments also were increased during 
the year but were not commensurate 
with the increased demand for Cnadian 
products in oversea markets. Mill out- 
put rose from 212,000 tons in 1950 to 
243,000 tons in 1951. Of this 31,000-ton in- 
crease, almost 60 percent went to the do- 
mestic market. Total domestic consump- 


tion was 214,000 tons, as compared with 
196,000 tons in 1950. Exports amounted to 
29,000 tons, as against 18,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. Further plans of various mills 
to produce additional tonnages are nearing 
completion, and these mills should eventu- 
ally be able adequately to meet the demands 
of the domestic market, including defense 
requirements, and also substantially in- 
crease shipments abroad. 

The demand for Canadian specialty papers 
was greater than in any previous year. The 
industry met this demand with increased 
production, and there was no evidence of 
acute shortages of tissue, special industrial, 
or coated papers. The combined output of 
these grades amounted to 123,000 tons, 18,000 
tons higher than in 1950. Exports of spe- 
cialty paper increased from 3,500 tons in 19509 
to 8,000 tons in 1951. The mills have been 
and are concerned with rising costs, espe- 
cially as they affect maintenance of present 
standards of quality. 

The demand for wrapping paper increased 
at a fairly even rate. Production rose by 
about 20 percent, from 219,000 tons in 1950 
to 262,000 tons in 1951. Exports of wrapping 
paper amounted to 12,000 tons, as compared 
with 8,000 tons in 1950. There are prospects 
for a further small increase in production in 
1952, and the demand is expected to con- 
tinue good. The industry will continue to 
give priority to essential national defense 
and civilian requirements. 

The output of building paper and building 
board increased from 184,000 tons in 1950 to 
217,000 tons. Some 9,000 tons were exported, 
as compared with 2,000 tons in 1950. 

Demand for all grades of paperboard was 
at record levels until July, when demand for 
boxboard eased, though that for container 
materials was maintained. In the latter 
part of the year there was an increase in ex- 
port demand for paperboard. To meet the 
demand both at home and abroad the indus- 
try doubled its prewar output, and although 
the planned installations of some mills were 
retarded by slow delivery of equipment 
paperboard-mill capacity was substantially 
increased within the year. It is expected 
that as the proposed increases in productive 
capacity become effective in 1952, the indus- 
try will be able to meet defense demands 
without neglecting the civilian market. 
Production and domestic shipments in 1951 
increased 6 percent and 3.3 percent, respec- 
tively, over the record level of 1950. A more 
striking indication of the increasing impor- 
tance of the paperboard industry is its 
growth in recent years. In 1939 the mills 
produced 353,000 tons; in 1951 production 
totaled 755,000 tons. In the same years, do- 
mestic consumption increased even more 
proportionately, jumping from 300,000 tons 
to 662,000 tons. Although exports of paper- 
board increased in 1951, total shipments 
abroad remained substantially below those 
of 1948, partly because of currency restric- 
tions abroad and partly because the Cana- 
dian manufacturer gave precedence to the 
domestic consumer. 

Newsprint.—Each year since 1946 Canadian 
newsprint production has exceeded rated ca- 
pacity, and during the 9 years 1952 to 1960 
expansion will probably be continued. Pro- 
duction from 1946 to 1951 was as follows: 


Thousands of 
Year short tons 
1946__.. = Sie » ati 4, 506 
= = wee 4, 820 
ee: 4, 983 
1949___. ‘ ‘ F : . 5,176 
EE ites ; . 5,279 
AS ee eee ee has _ 5, 516 


New plant construction will be responsible 
for only a small part of the planned increase 
in output scheduled for the next decade. A 
preponderant rise in output is being ac- 
complished by improvement of existing 
plants and equipment and installation of 
new machines in existing mills. The indus- 
try points out that these improvements can 
be expected to continue to increase newsprint 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation, 
Communications, and Utili- 
ties Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade 


German Route Announced 
For Trans-Canada Air Lines 


The Civil Aviation Board of the Allied High 
Commission for Germany has approved an 
application by Trans-Canada Air Lines to 
exercise full traffic rights to and from the 
territory of the German Federal Republic. 

Service is to be provided from Montreal 
to Dusseldorf and Hamburg, Germany, Via 
any one of the following intermediate stops: 
Goose Bay, Labrador; Gander, Newfound- 
land; Keflavik, Iceland; Shannon, Ireland; 
Prestwick, Scotland; London, England; Paris, 
France. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines probably will not 
begin service until late summer or early fall, 
according to a member of the Air Transport 
Board, and he implied that TCA would serve 
both Dusseldorf and Hamburg, but that the 
company did not wish to attempt competi- 
tion with Pan American Airways. 


Air-Cargo Documents 
Simplified by 
Panamanian Government 


The Panamanian Government freed United 
States air-cargo shipments to Panama from 
requiring consular invoices, effective April 1. 
Only a commercial invoice, an airway bill, 
and a United States shipper’s export declara- 
tion are now necessary, thereby. speeding 
preparation of documents, cutting expenses, 
and facilitating clearance of shipments. 


Braniff Airways Planning 
Summer Excursion Fares 
To South America 


Braniff Airways of Canada is inaugurating 
& summer tourist excursion rate on flights 
from Houston and Miami to South America, 
according to its Lima, Peru, office. It was 
expected that on or soon after May 1, 1952, 
the considerably reduced fare would go into 
effect. The rate will be the same as that an- 
nounced and advertised by Panagra, that is, 
$360 for a 30-day round-trip Miami-Lima- 
Miami. This charge compares with the 
round-trip regular fare of $574 or the normal 
tourist fare of $432 for the round trip. The 
rates will be in effect through October. 


Power Plant Planned at 
Site of Miguel Hidalgo Dam 


The Assistant Director of the Comision 
Federal de Electricidad of Mexico, while on a 
recent visit to Mazatlan, stated that plans 
have been made to begin construction this 
year of a large hydroelectric plant at the site 
of the Miguel Hidalgo Dam. The project 
will be undertaken by the Comision Federal 
de Electricidad in conjunction with the Sec- 
retaria de Recursas Hidraulicas. This plant 
will furnish electric energy to a vast zone in 
Sinaloa, Chihuahua, and other Mexican 
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States. Preliminary work on the dam, which 
is being constructed on the Rio Fuerte, is 
progressing. The dam will have a storage 
capacity of 3,000,000,000 cubic feet of water 
and will cost 200,000,000 pesos. 


Chilean State Railway 
Rates Increased 


Decree 664 of March 20, 1952, published in 
the Diario Official of April 22, 1952, authorizes 
the Chilean State Railways to increase their 
rates as follows: 

Southern Network (Red Sur): General 
freight rates are increased by 30 percent ex- 
cept on livestock, for which the increase is 
40 percent. Passenger fares and baggage 
rates are increased by 30 percent. 

Northern Network (Red Norte): An in- 
crease of 30 percent is made on all freight 
excluding livestock for which the increase is 
40 percent. Increase by one rate grade is 
made on those commodities carried on the 
Northern Network which heretofore have 
been lower than on the Southern Network. 
Also, a decrease of 37 percent is made effec- 
tive on gold ores having a content of less 
than 15 grams per metric ton. (These gold 
ores formerly enjoyed a reduction of between 
60 and 70 percent.) Passenger and baggage 
rates are increased by 30 percent. 

Transandean Railroad: A general increase 
of 30 percent, an increase of 40 percent on 
livestock cargo rates, and up to a 50-percent 
increase on local passages sold are made. 

Iquique-Pinatados: A general increase of 
30 percent and an increase of 40 percent on 
livestock cargo are authorized. 

Arica-La Paz: A general increase of up to 
30 percent is authorized. 

Decree No. 663 of March 18, 1952, also pub- 
lished in the Dairio Official of April 22, 1952, 
authorized an upward revision in the tariffs 
of the Ferrocarriles Salitreros de Tarapaca. 


French Railway System 
Operates at Deficit 


The State railway system (S. N. C. F.) 
continued to operate at a sizable deficit dur- 
ing 1951 despite rate increases in both pas- 
senger and freight rates. The system 
handled more freight during 1951 than in the 
preceding year, both from the point of view 
of freight-car loadings and ton-kilometers 
of freight moved. Passenger traffic changed 
only slightly, with a slight decline in the 
number of passengers balanced by an in- 
crease in the number of passenger-kilometers. 


Highway Developments 
In Peru 


A basic change in administrative policy 
and the inauguration of an extensive high- 
way-construction program marked the year 
1951 as a turning point of major importance 
in Peruvian highway development. 

The former system under which all high- 
day activities, including construction and 








maintenance, were carried out directly by 
the Ministry of Development and Public 
Works was superseded early in 1951 by a new 
policy calling for the construction of roads 
by private builders under contract to the 
Government. Supplementing this decision, a 
large part of the road-construction machin- 
ery owned by the Government was sold to 
private contractors on favorable terms, and 
extraordinary facilities were provided for the 
purchase of additional mechanical equipment 
from abroad, principally from the United 
States. 

Subsequently, an ambitious 6-year plan of 
highway construction and improvement was 
inaugurated, calling for a total investment 
of approximately 2,000,000,000 soles, of which 
190,000,000 soles are intended for improve- 
ment and maintenance of the present high- 
way system. The plan. contemplates the 
improvement and completion of a primary 
system comprising the Pan-American High- 
way, running along the Pacific coast from 
Ecuador to Chile and Bolivia, and a parallel 
longitudinal highway to connect the main 
production centers of the Sierra, comple- 
mented by three major “penetration” routes 
extending from the Pacific to Peru’s Amazon 
hinterland. 

Emphasis also is given to the plan to the 
development of an extensive secondary sys- 
tem of feeder roads to serve the trunk routes. 
Completion of the highway plan within the 
time limit indicated would require the ob- 
taining by the Peruvian Government of 
substantial loans, probably from foreign 
sources. No such loans have been an- 
nounced; however, as an initial step, an 
extraordinary allotment of 20,000,000 soles 
was made for work to be done during 1951, 
in addition to funds regularly assigned to 
highway activities. 

Major road projects during 1951 consisted 
of improvement, amounting practically to 
complete reconstruction, of sections of the 
coastal Pan-American Highway and of the 
Central Highway, leading inland from Lima. 
These routes are being widened to have a 
paved surface of 6.6 meters with 2.2-meter 
shoulders 


Greek Railway Notes 


By the end of 1950, internal rail connec- 
tions had been restored, and during 1951 
roadbeds, shops, and rolling stock were im- 
proved or renovated and some new equipment 
was procured. 

Regular international rail communications 
were resumed during 1951. All Greek rail- 
ways with the exception of the Franco- 
Hellenic Railway, were operating at a loss 
during the year. 

The only new track construction during 
1951 was a 32-kilometer standard-gage spur 
from the Salonika-Florina section of the 
Hellenic State Railways (SEK) to the lignite 
beds now being developed at Ptolemais. 

The project for the replacement of the 
SEK rails with new and heavier equipment 
(the second-hand SEK rail to be used on 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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st of Fairs and Exhibitions 


1952 dates 


May 15-July 31 
May 22-June 8 
June 1-Aug. 31 
June 2-13 

June 4-14 

June 4-18 

June 4-30 

June 7-22 

June 8-23 

June 10-30 
June 11-26 
June 14-29 
June 14-29 
June 19-21 
June 22-26** 
June 20-July 13 
July 2-12** 
July 4-20 

July 5-19 

July 12-27 

July 22-27° 
Aug. 1-10 

Aug. 8-16 

Aug. 20-Sept. 20 
Aug. 21-31 
Aug. 23-Sept. 7 
Aug. 26-Sept. 6 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Aug. 30-Sept. 6°" 
Aug. 3l-Sevt. 4 
Sept. 10-14** 
Sept ° 

Sept. 2-7 

Sept. 2-11 

Sept. 6-14 

Sept. 6-21 

Sept. 6-23 

Sept 7 14** 
Sept. 7 16 
Sept. 7-17 

Sept. 7-28 

Sept. 8-12 
Sept. #13 

Sept. 12-25 
Sept. 13-28 
Sept. 13-28 
sept 13 28 
Sept. 13-29 
Sept. 14-23 
Sept. 17-Oct. 4 
Sept. 19-29 
Sept. 19-Oct. 5 
Sept. 20-30 
Sept. 25-30 
Sept Oct. 4 
sept. 27-Oct. 9 
Sept. 27-Oct. 10 
Sept 27-Oct. 12 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
Oct, 2-12 

Oct. 4-19 

Oct. 4-19** 


Oct.14-15 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct. 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Dee. 
Dec 


Jan 
Jan. 
Mar 
Apri 
May 
June 


20-24 
21-24 
22-Nov. 1 
26-Nov. 2 
27-30°* 
10-30 
15-22 
24-28 

* 

1-6 

8-12 


1953 dates 
1-Mar. 31 
8-15 

19-29 
] 16-May 19 
14-23°* 


l-Aug. 31** 


Event 
World Exhibition of Photography, Lucerne, Switzerland 
Western Trade Fair, Berchem, Belgium. 
Central African Rhodes Centenary Exhibition, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Olympia, London, England 
Fifth London Fashion Fortnight, London, England. 
International Sea Fair, Taranto, Italy 
International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy 
International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, France 
International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, London, England 
International Trade Fair, Lille, France 
International Trade Fair, Casablanea, French Morocco. 
Royal Agricultural Show, Nairobi, Kenva. 
National Association of Retail Grocers Convention & Exposition, Miami, Fla 
International Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste 
“Ireland Can Make It’ Exhibition, Dublin, Ireland 
German Handicraft Fair, Munich, Germany 
Second British Food Fair (International), London, England 
International Trade Fair, Luxembourg, Luxembourg 
Fourth Italian High Fashion Show, Florence, Italy 
Dornbirn Export & Samples Fair, Dornbirn, Austria 
Royal National Agricultural & Industrial Show, Brisbane, Australia 
International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey 
International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 
Tenth St. Erik’s Trade Fair (International), Stockholm, Sweden 
National Radio & Television Exhibition, London, England 
International Leather Goods Fair, Offenbach-am-Main, Germany 
Industrial Exhibition, Pretoria, Union of South Africa 
International Trade Fair, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany 
Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland 
National Radio Exhibition, Milan, Italy 
The Farnborough Flving Display & Exhibition, Farnborough, England 
International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands 
Washington State-Far East International Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash 
International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France 
International Trade Fair, Bari, It ily 
International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria 
International Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany 
Textile Fair, Sept. 7-9 
Household and Hardware Show, Sept. 14-16 
International Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany 
International Trade Fair, Salonika, Greece 
Seventh National Instrument Conference & Exhibit, Cleveland, Ohio 
Seventh National Chemical Exposition, Chicago, Ill 
Seventh International Food & Packaging Exhibition, Parma, Italy 
Seventh Internationa! Trade Fair, Ghent, Belgium 
Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland 
International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
International Trade, Marseille, France 
European Machine Tool Exhibition, Hanover, Germany 
International Machine Tool Exhibition, London, England 
Watch and Clock Trade Fair, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany 
German Industry Show, Berlin, Germany 
International Sample Fair, Bolzano, Italy 
Frankfurter Book Fair, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany 
International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, London, England 
International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria 
International Technies Exhibition, Turin, Italy 
International Cotton & Rayon Exhibition, Busto Arsizio, Italy 
Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio 
International Automobile, Cycle, & Sports Exhibition, Paris, France 
International Food & Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium 
Swiss Fair of Lugano, Lugano, Switzerland 


Fifth London Regional Display of the Engineering Industries Association, 


England 
National Metal Exposition (International), Philadelphia, Pa 
Sixty-sixth Annual Dairy Show, London, England 
International Motor Exhibition, London, England 
International Cycle & Motoreycle Exposition, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany 
National Shoe Fair, Chicago, Il 
International Radio and Electronics Exhibition, Bombay, India 
International Cycle & Motorcycle Show, London, England 
Brewer’s Exhibition, London, England 
Women’s International Exposition of Arts & Industry, New York, N. Y 


Twentieth National Power & Mechanical Engineering Exposition, New York, 


Smithfield Show & Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, London, England. 
Event 

Philippine Internationa] Fair, Manila, Philippines 

Second Netherlands Packaging Show, Amsterdam, Netherlands 

International Automobile Exhibition, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany 

“Conquest of the Desert’’ Exhibition, Jerusalem, Israel 

International Petroleum Exposition and Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 

Central African Rhodes Centenary Exhibition, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia 


*Exact dates not yet available. 
**New listings or corrections. 
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Canadian Fair Closes June 13 


The closing date of the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair is June 13, rather than 
June 12 as announced in the May 26 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


France Plays Host to Many 
Trade Fairs and Exhibitions 


France, the site of the famous medieval 
Fairs of Champagne, still enjoys playing host 
to foreign traders at its numerous trade fairs 
and exhibitions. This technique of trade 
development is widely accepted in that coun- 
try. According to a recent report from the 
U. S. Embassy at Paris, a total of 81 trade 
fairs and exhibitions have been or are being 
held in France during the first 6 months of 
1952, of which 10 are international in 
character, 47 national, and 24 of regional 
interest. 

Information on a number of such events 
follows: 

The twenty-second Lille International 
Trade Fair will take place June 14-29, 1952, 
at the Pare des Expositions, Lille, and will 
cover an area of approximately 200,000 square 
meters (1 square meter=10.76 square feet). 
Exhibits will cover many commodities, in- 
cluding industrial electrical machinery and 
apparatus, automobiles and automotive 
equipment, agricultural equipment and sup- 
plies, electrical household appliances, home 
furnishings, office equipment and supplies, 
textiles, and foodstuffs and beverages. 

Approximately 1,500,000 persons, including 
more than 63,000 registered visitors from 
foreign countries, attended the 1951 Lille 
International Trade Fair, at which there were 
3,500 exhibitors. Among the products dis- 
played were German automobiles, machine 
tools, agricultural, office, and industrial 
electrical equipment, and electrical house- 
hold appliances; British automobiles, bi- 
cycles, and motorcycles, textiles and textile 
machinery, and electrical household appli- 
ances; Austrian automotive accessories, and 
scooters; Belgian woodworking machinery 
and equipment, agricultural machinery, and 
electrical household appliances; United 
States automobiles, office and agricultural 
equipment, and electrical household appli- 
ances; Italian automobiles, scooters, confec- 
tionery machinery, textile machinery, type- 
writers, crystal and glassware; Dutch type- 
writers, bicycles, cooking ranges, grains and 
seeds, and fruits and vegetables; and Swiss 
automobile accessories, machine tools, pre- 
cision instruments, typewriters, and electri- 
cal household appliances. 

The effectiveness of the 1951 Lille Fair may 
be partly determined by the volume of busi- 
ness transacted—a reported record total of 
31 billion francs (350 francs=—$1). The 
management anticipates that the attendance 
and volume of business will surpass that 
achieved at the 1951 event. 

Information concerning the Lille Fair may 
be obtained directly from the Comite d’ 
Organization, Foire Commerciale et Inter- 
nationale de Lille, 69, rue Faidherbe, Lille. 
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The twenty-third International Photo- 
graphic and Cine-Photographic Goods and 
Accessories Exhibition was held in Paris, 
March 20-31. Approximately 50,000 visitors, 
300 of whom were foreigners, attended. 
More than 8,000 square meters of space was 
booked by 215 firms. Of the foreign firms 
participating, the majority of which were 
represented by their French agents, five were 
from Germany, two from the United States, 
two from England, and one each from Italy, 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

The exhibition covered a wide range of 
photographic equipment including cameras, 
sensitized surfaces, films, microscopes and 
optical goods. Volume of ‘on the spot”’ sales 
is not available; however, exhibitors were 
very pleased with the immediate results, it 
was reported. 

Further information on this or the 1953 
photographic exhibition may be obtained 
directly from the Syndicat General des In- 
dustries Photographiques et Cinematogra- 
phiques Substandard, 94 rue de Rennes, 
Paris. 

The annual International Agricultural 
Machinery Exposition was held at the Porte 
de Versailles, Paris, March 4-9, under the 
auspices of the Union of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Exhibitors, made up 
of nine principal French trade associations 
in the field. This show is reported to be one 
of the most important trade shows held in 
France and one of the most important inter- 
national events of the kind in Europe. A 
record number of 180,000 persons attended, 
including 1,000 registered visitors from for- 
eign countries. Among the latter visitors 
were 240 Germans, 184 from Britain, 157 Bel- 
gians, 64 from Luxembourg, 59 Swiss, 56 
Dutch, 43 Spaniards, 34 Italians, and 29 
Americans. 

The 755 French and foreign exhibitors tak- 
ing part represented 1,010 manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery and equipment. Of 
the 252 foreign manufacturers who partici- 
pated, 236 were represented by their French 
agents. Foreign countries represented in- 
cluded: Germany (26 exhibitors), England 
(57), United States (29), Denmark (17), Bel- 
gium (11), Low Countries (11), Sweden (11), 
Switzerland (10), Italy (5), Austria (5), 
Czechoslovakia (3), the Saar (3), and Can- 
ada, Finland, Hungary, and New Zealand, 
leach. Although the number of stands at 
the 1952 expositiotn was 10 less than in 1951, 
exhibit space was considerably larger, cov- 
ering approximately 71,000 square meters, 
compared with 65,000 square meters in 1951. 
Outside exhibits at the 1952 event covered 
an additional 5,300 square meters of space. 
Of the 800 stands at the 1952 exposition, 130 
exhibited products of foreign manufacture, 
including tractors from 11 countries, com- 
bines from 6, and threshing and baling 
equipment from 8. 

A wide variety of agricultural capital goods, 
equipment and supplies, including farm and 
garden tractors, mowers, binders and com- 
bines, seeding and spreading equipment, 
threshing and baling equipment, farm-trans- 
port equipment and dairy equipment were 
displayed. Products of advanced design 
which aroused particular interest were a 
self-propelled “pick-up” loader for harvesting 
beets, potatoes, and other products, an areo- 
generator in which the wheel of working 
elements is fully sensitive to wind force, a 
polydisc reversible mounted plough which 
obviates any necessity for ballast or weights 
to assist penetration, a silage chopper con- 
veyor, an antichoking device for a stubble 
clearing plough, and a hydrostatic pressure 
gage for measuring the amount of milk being 
poured into containers. Exhibits of tractors 
reflected an increasing use of Diesel engines. 

Among the events of international signifi- 
cance to be held in France this summer and 
fall are the International Trade Fairs at 
Bordeaux, June 8-23; Strasbourg, September 
6-21; Marseille, September 13-29; and the 
International Automobile, Cycle and Sports 
Exhibition, Paris, October 2-12. Persons de- 
Siring to participate in French Fairs should 
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capacity at least through 1960. 


contact either the Fair directly or Mr. Ray- 
mond Treuil, French Commercial Counselor, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.: Office of 
Counselor, French Embassy, 2129 Wyoming 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C.; or the 
French Chamber of Commerce, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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It favors 
machinery improvement and speed-up, not 
only because this method thus far has proved 
to be the quickest and most economical way 
to expand production but because it has en- 
abled the industry to keep unit costs down 
amid rising expenses for. labor, wood pulp, 
transportation, and other items. 

The postwar trend through 1950 in exports 
of Canadian newsprint was toward increased 
shipments to the United States and a cor- 
responding decrease in exports to other coun- 
tries. Much of the postwar decline in ex- 
ports to other countries was due to their 
inability to purchase in United States dol- 
lars. Another important reason was the 
immense growth in demand for newsprint in 
the United States, where consumption from 
1946 to 1950 increased at an average rate of 
400,000 tons a year. 

In 1951 the pattern altered somewhat. 
Shipments to the United States in that year 
showed a considerably smaller increase than 
the average gain in preceding years. Most 
of the decline occurred in the latter half of 
the year. An increase in United States in- 
take is expected in 1952. As the president of 
the Newsprint Association of Canada ex- 
pressed it, “The long-term trend of United 
States newsprint consumption is undoubt- 
edly upward but there is much to indicate 
that the acceleration of demand between 
1946 and 1950 is unlikely to continue at the 
same rapid rate.” 

Shipments of newsprint to oversea coun- 
tries rose from approximately 208,000 tons 
in 1950 to 360,000 tons in 1951 and are 
expected to reach 415,000 tons in 1952. It is 
estimated that there is now an unfilled de- 
mand overseas for 250,000 tons of newsprint 
for which dollar funds are available. 

Exports to various areas of the world from 


1949 to 1951 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Canadian Exports of Newsprint Paper to 
Various Areas, 1949-51 


{In short tons] 
Area 1949 1950 1951 

Central America and Car- 

ibbean = 106, 332 88,454) 116, 306 
South America 33, 147 16, 469 15, 463 
British Isles 126, 484 28,056; 103, 462 
Other Europe and Balkans &, 432 3, 292 12, 052 
Mediterranean and Near 

East 3, 270 953 10, 658 
Africa. ‘ 54, 334 10, 522 21, 366 
India and Middle East 19, 663 10, 407 20, 464 - 
Orient 22, 623 16, 458 22, 443 
Australasia 74, 000 33, 030 37, 671 
Others ‘ 142 162 182 

Total___- ; 448, 697. 207,803, 360, 067 
United States 4, 380, 250 4, 742, 377 4, 783, 549 


Total 4, 828, 947'4, 950, 180 5, 143, 616 


Radio & Television 


GUATEMALAN RADIO IMPORTS DECLINE 


Radio receiver imports into Guatemala de- 
clined in 1951 to an estimated 10,400 from 
11,200 units in 1950. Trade sources account 
for the decrease as a result of declining sales 
in 1951 following scare buying by importers 
in 1950. 


A comparison of 1950 and 1951 radio im- 
ports by major supply areas follows: 


Supplier 1950 1951 
United States 7,200 5,000 
Netherlands 3,200 3,900 
Others 800 =1, 500 
Total 11,200 10, 400 

Imports from the United States declined 
from approximately 64 percent of the total 
in 1950 to an approximate 48 percent in 
1951. 

Radio dealers state that sales of European 
radios are gaining over sales of United States 
radios because the European radios have com- 
paratively more attractive cabinets and better 
tonal quality, and new models are put out 
more frequently. 

Included in the total radio sets imported, 
those without cabinets however rose to a sur- 
prising degree in 1951, from a value of $296 
in 1950 to $36,970 in 1951, of which the 
United States share in 1951 was $35,375. 
Neither the trade nor customs officials have 
yet been able to provide information clarify- 
ing the large increase in imports under this 
tariff classification. 

By type of sets, 1951 imports are esti- 
mated to have been as follows: 7,570 home 
a. c. and a. c./d. c. radios; 695 battery sets; 
1,190 radiophonographs; 367 portables; and 
578 automobile radios. Dealers expect the 
proportion of radiophonograph imports, 
which rose to 10 percent of 1951 imports 
compared with only 2.5 percent of 1950 im- 
ports, to increase even further in 1952. They 
state that high prices of records were a major 
deterrent prior to 1950 but that lower record 
prices since then have stimulated phono- 
graph sales. 

The percentage of a. c./d. c. sets increased 
from 7 in 1950 to 10 in 1951 because of the 
larger relative amounts of European radios 
imported, almost all of which have a. c./d. c. 
design. 

Electric power was available in Guatemalan 
urban areas, containing an estimated 20 per- 
cent of the total population at the end of 
1951. An estimated 14 percent of the popu- 
lation used electric current at the end of 
1951, as compared with 10 percent at the end 
of 1948. 

About 60 percent of all radios in use at the 
end of 1951 were located in the Guatemala 
City area, 8 percent in the Quezaltenango 
area, and the remainder were scattered 
throughout the country. The trade reports 
that increasing sales are made outside Guate- 
mala City as public power is gradually being 
made available in the small towns. 

At the end of 1951 an estimated 66,400 
radios and radiophonographs were in use in 
Guatemala compared to 59,200 sets in the 
preceding year. Approximately 74 percent 
of the radios in use at the end of 1951 were 
manufactured after 1939. 

Of the radios in use at the end of 1951 
about 80 percent were designed for United 
States type tubes, compared with an esti- 
mated 85 percent at the end of 1950. The 
decrease resulted from the larger proportion 
of European sets imported in 1951. 

Aside from tubes, the repair market uses 
over 75 percent of United States made parts. 

Dealers fear a further decline in sales of 
United States radios in 1952. 


Rubber & Produets 


NORWEGIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rubber consumption in Norway in 1951 
was estimated at 4,960 long tons of natural 
rubber and 207 tons of synthetic rubber. 
Estimated production of reclaimed rubber 
was 500 tons. 

Trade sources estimate that Norway’s only 
tire factory produced about 35,000 passenger- 
car tires, 30,000 truck and bus tires, and 
about 12,000 motorcycle tires. Government 
figures are not yet available. 

Government statistics for other products 
show the output in 1951 as 2,826,027 pairs 
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of rubber footwear and 2,252,022 pairs of 
rubber heels, 1,220,690 pairs of rubber soles, 
and 43,651 square meters of sole plates. 
Among other products were 146 metric tons 
of tire and tube repair materials, 977 tons of 
belts and belting, 675 tons of molded goods, 
333 tons of hoses, 141 tons of packing and 
gaskets, 598 tons of rubberized clothing, 
6,809 tons of rubber insulated cables, and 
2,438 tons of other rubber products. 

Consumer demand for rubber products in 
1951 was generally satisfied, except for rub- 
ber hose and certain types of rubber foot- 
wear. Tire dealers are still faced with the 
problem of disposing of large stocks of tires 
and tubes, imported in great quantity dur- 
ing 1950 and the first part of 1951. At the 
end of 1951 stocks at all distribution levels 
represented about a 7 months’ supply. The 
demand for products other than tires and 
tubes remains good. 

Imports of tires declined from 2,079 metric 
tons in 1950 to 1,581 tons in 1951. Inner 
tube imports dropped from 149 tons to 119 
tons. 





Outlook for Foreign 


Travel in 1952 


(Continued from p. 4) 


travel takes place the year round; that 
is, the difference in volume of business 
travel between the winter and summer 
season ordinarily would not be as great 
as the change in the volume of pleasure 
travel. 

On the other hand, the volume of 
travel by sea ordinarily would include a 
larger proportion of pleasure travelers. 
For various reasons, including the timing 
of their vacations, the unique features of 
a sea voyage, and past experiences, 
these travelers would more probably be 
attracted to summer-season travel. 

Another factor, capacity, affects the 
proportional relationship between sea 
and air travel during the two seasons. 
During at least part of the summer sea- 
son both sea and air transport operate 
at, or near, capacity, which would tend 
to maintain a constant relationship be- 
tween sea and air travel during the sum- 
mer seasons, depending, of course, on 
relative changes in capacity. 

For these reasons, even if fare con- 
siderations are excluded, the proportion 
of travel by air in the winter season 
might tend to be greater than for the 
summer season and would be more sus- 
ceptible to increases in the relationship 
during the postwar years. 

The strong appeal of the trans-Atlan- 
tic tourist-class air fares inaugurated on 
May 1, 1952, is indicated by industry 
reports of near capacity bookings by the 
airlines for all flights during May, June, 
and July. One airline reports 50,000 in- 
quiries for space after announcement of 
service and another reports bookings of 
80 to 100 percent of capacity for all 
flights scheduled during the same period. 


Advance Bookings High 


Travel agents report the best oversea 
sales in years. Clients are paying full 
amounts—not just making deposits to 
hold ship and air reservations. An in- 
dication that the increase in air travel 
is not at the expense of sea travel may be 
found in reported sales of steamship 
space. East-bound sailings of most 
trans-Atlantic shipping lines are booked 
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solid until August, except for the most 
expensive accommodations. Quantita- 
tive data presently available indicate 
that the number of passengers traveling 
to Europe by sea during the first 4 
months of 1952 increased nearly 20 
percent over the like period last year. 
Estimated east-bound trans-Atlantic 
ship-capacity utilization shows a fairly 
substantial increase during the first 3 
months of this year over the like period 
of 1951. 

The most readily available and most 
reliable single device for forecasting the 
volume of foreign travel is the volume of 
passports issued and renewed, as com- 
piled by the Passport Division, U. S. De- 
partment of State. Despite the fact that 
the actual passport figure cannot be con- 
strued as reflecting the total number of 
Americans proceeding abroad, because it 
does not include those persons departing 
for countries not requiring passports or 
those making multiple trips abroad dur- 
ing the validity of their passports, pass- 
port data have considerable merit as 
indicators of future foreign travel. Nor- 
mally, passports are acquired some 
months before the date of departure. 

During the first 4 months of 1952, 
passports were issued or renewed to 
148,002 persons, an increase of 64 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1951. Thus the great upsurge in num- 
ber of passports issued which started in 
the third quarter of 1951 (when the in- 
crease over 1950 was 30 percent) and 
continued through the fourth quarter of 
1951 (when the increase was 57 percent 
over 1950) has carried over at an in- 
creased rate of acceleration into 1952. 
The increase in the number of passports 
issued during the latter part of 1951 was 
reflected in the substantial increase in 
United States visitors to Europe during 
the last quarter of 1951. That the in- 
crease in passports issued in 1952 has 
been general and not confined to a spe- 
cific period is shown by the following 
increases for each of the 4 months of 
1952 over the corresponding months of 
1951: January 65 percent; February 63 
percent; March 69 percent; and April 
61 percent. 


Regional Development 
Increasing 


Further evidence of increased interest 
in international travel is the recent ac- 
tivity in the formation of regional travel 
development bodies. 

At the Pacific Area Travel Conference 
in Hawaii January 12-15, 1952, a Pacific 
Interim Travel Association was formed. 
This is the first joint effort to develop 
tourism in the Pacific area. The general 
objectives of the association are to pro- 
vide an instrument for collaboration be- 
tween various territories, countries, and 
private organizations concerned with 
travel in the Pacific and to carry out 
advertising, promotional, and publicity 
measures to focus attention of the trav- 
eling public upon the Pacific as a vaca- 
tion area. 

The first meeting of the Far Eastern 
and Asian Travel Commission of the In- 
ternational Union of Official Travel Or- 
ganizations, including delegates and ob- 
servers from nine countries of the re- 


gion, took place in New Delhi March 24 
and 25. The Commission was set up to 
provide a means of discussing, and for 
seeking solutions to, problems relating to 
the promotion of increased tourist traffic 
in the Orient. The problems which will 
be considered by the Commission range 
from the training of tourist guides to 
the compilation of accurate travel sta- 
tistics. 

The first annual general meeting of 
the Caribbean Tourist Association was 
scheduled to take place in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, on May 19-23, 1952. This 
association had its inception in the crea- 
tion of the Caribbean Interim Tourism 
Committee which held its first meeting 
in 1949. The efforts of this committee 
resulted in the formation of the perma- 
nent Caribbean Tourist Association for 
the joint development of tourist travel 
to that area, including plans for a joint 
publicity campaign. 

If the results obtained by the European 
Travel Commission and supporting or- 
ganizations may be accepted as an indi- 
cation of the efficacy of this type of op- 
eration, these events may be expected to 
add further impetus to foreign travel in 
coming years. 


Travel to U. S. Growing 


An aspect of foreign travel not to be 
overlooked is the travel of foreigners to 
our own country. The position of the 
United States, both in the technological 
and the political fields, provides a great 
travel incentive not only for the leaders 
and the technicians of the world, but for 
the tourist as well. 

Despite severe restrictions on dollar 
exchange, travel to the United States 
from foreign countries has continued to 
grow. Expenditures of foreign visitors 
in the United States tripled from 1937 
to 1951. Foreign travelers spent about 
$445,000,000 in this country last year. 
Obviously, expenditures would have been 
much higher without exchange restric- 
tions. An example of the pressure that 
exists for travel to the United States is 
illustrated in the case of Canada, the 
population of which is only one-tenth 
that of the United States, but which 
accounted for over half of all foreign 
expenditures in this country in 1951, or 
approximately $236,000,000, compared 
with the $262,000,000 spent by Amer- 
icans in Canada. 

In the future, rising standards of liv- 
ing, and higher national incomes prob- 
ably will increase the proportion of Latin 
Americans who come to this country on 
visits. Projected improvements in 
Western Hemisphere transportation 
systems, such as completion of the Pan- 
American Highway and the rapid exten- 
sion of aviation services, will stimulate 
and facilitate this movement. 

Europe is a special case. The strenu- 
ous efforts being made by the North 
Atlantic associates to strengthen their 
defenses as part of the Mutual Security 
Program will take a large portion of 
their energy and most of their dollars. 
The precious dollar exchange will not 
be freely available in the immediate 
future. What probably will occur, how- 
ever, will be an increase in travel for 
business reasons, as part of the technical 
assistance program, and for other educa- 
tional and technological reasons. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Export-Control Developments 


[NoTeE: Excerpts from recent announcements 


in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 


of each item.] 


New YORK EXPORTERS DENIED VALIDATED 
EXPORT-LICENSE PRIVILEGES 


Leviant & Co., New York export firm, and 
Jacques, Kalman, and Riva Leviant, copart- 
ners in the firm, have been denied validated 
export-license privileges for 3 months begin- 
ning June 1, 1952. 

The suspension was ordered because the 
Leviants filed three applications for licenses 
to export pharmaceuticals, in which they 
falsely certified that the company held ac- 
cepted orders for delivery of the pharma- 
ceuticals to customers in Norway and India. 

Upon discovering that the Leviants did not 
have accepted orders, as required by export- 
control regulations, OIT denied the license 
applications, and the shipments were not 
made. 

To avoid undue hardship to innocent cus- 
tomers, the effective date of the suspension 
order was set at June 1. 

The order was issued following an oral 
hearing. (OIT 1007, May 22, 1952.) 


ADDITIONAL PUMP PARTS REQUIRE EXPORT 
LICENSES 


Exporters who wish to ship parts for any 
type of centrifugal, turbine, rotary, dia- 
phragm, or reciprocal steam or power pump 
to any country except Canada now must first 
apply for an export license. 

This applies to parts for all pumps classi- 
fied in Schedule B, Nos. 770900 through 
770950 and 770980, whether or not the pumps 
are on OIT’s Positive List of commodities 
under export control. 

Previously validated export licenses were 
required only for parts fabricated for pumps 
on the Positive List. 

The action, announced in OIT’s Current 
Export Bulletin, No. 668, has been taken to 
provide further protection of national se- 
curity. It has been found that some parts 
for pumps which are not under export con- 
trol can also be used in pumps which are 
strictly controlled. 

Since all pump parts are now under licens- 
ing control, it will no longer be necessary 
for export-license applicants to describe the 
pumps for which the parts are intended. 
(OIT 1008, May 22, 1952.) 


NEw YorK HIDE DEALER DENIED EXPORT 
PRIVILEGES 


H. Elkan & Co., Inc., New York hide dealer, 
has been denied all export-license privileges 
for 60 days because of export-control viola- 
tions in connection with shipments of hides 
and skins to Japan. 

The comparatively short suspension period 
was ordered because the violations were com- 
mitted through a former officer of Elkan, 
without the knowledge of other officers and 
without willful intent by the corporation. 
OIT also took into account the corporation’s 
established reputation for integrity and re- 
liability. However, OIT held that the cor- 
poration had been negligent in failing to set 
up proper safeguards to insure compliance 
with export controls. 

Between December 1950 and May 1951, 
while the officer was still connected with 
Elkan, he aided a New York export. firm to 
apply in Elkan’s name for 12 export licenses 
covering 20,590 hides and skins, valued at 
over $500,000, which the exporter planned to 
ship to Japan to his own customers. The ex- 
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port firm’s interest in the transactions was 
concealed from OIT. This was contrary to 
export-control regulations, which require 
that export-license applications be filed in 
the name of the exporter. 

Early discovery of the violations enabled 
OIT to prevent shipment of all but 2,163 
hides and skins. 

Elkan assisted OIT’s Investigation Staff in 
obtaining the facts in the case, waived all 
rights to a hearing, and consented to the 
order. 

Action is still pending against Elkan’s 
former officer and the export firm involved 
in the violations. (OIT 1009, May 22, 1952.) 


FILING SCHEDULE FOR SECONDARY 'TIN- 
PLATE EXPorT-LICENSE APPLICATIONS 


Third-quarter applications for licenses to 
export secondary tin-plate products must be 
filed in the period June 2-30. 

This filing period applies to export-license 
applications covering tin-plate products 
known in the trade as unassorted and mixed 
tempers, unmended menders, mill accumula- 
tions, waste waste, strips, circles, cobbles, 
misprints, etc. 

The filing period for fourth-quarter appli- 
cations for licenses to export specification 
production tin plate has been set at June 16— 
July 18. Specification production tin plate 
includes hot-dipped and electrolytic primes 
and seconds, as well as decorated, embossed, 
lithographed, and lacquered tin plate, made 
according to the purchaser’s specifications. 

The filing periods have been established to 
enable OIT to consider all applications 
against each quota in relation to each other 
and to distribute the quotas equitably among 
the applicants. 

The filing periods are announced in OIT’s 
Current Export Bulletin No. 668. (OIT 1010, 
May 22, 1952.) 


EXPORT QUOTAS ANNOUNCED 


Second-quarter export quotas have been 
established for certain copper and aluminum 
products, pig iron, and copper-sulfate insec- 
ticides. 

Second- and third-quarter export quotas 
for bismuth salts and compounds and an in- 
crease in the second-quarter export quota 
for glycerine (Schedule B No. 831450) have 
also been established. 

A 700,000-pound export quota has been set 
for copper base alloy and copper pipe fittings 
(Schedule B Nos. 618957 and 618959) for the 
second quarter. For brass, bronze, and cop- 
per welding rods and electrodes (Schedule B 
Nos. 619034 and 619039) the second-quarter 
export quota is 708,000 pounds. 

Aluminum products (Schedule B Nos. 
618992, 618984, 618987, 619039, 619052, and 
630301) for which second-quarter export 
quotas have been established are: Venetian- 
blind stock, including slats and strips in coils, 
500,000 pounds; door and window sash, sec- 
tions, and frames and other construction 
materials, 250,000 pounds; welding rods and 
electrodes, 55,000 pounds; woven wire insect 
screen cloth, 10,000 pounds; corrugated 
sheets, 1,500,000 pounds. 

An 18,000,000-pound quota has been estab- 
lished for second-quarter exports of copper 
sulfate or blue vitriol (Schedule B No. 
820100) and copper sulfate, including basic 
and tri-basic copper sulfate (Schedule B No. 
839900). 

The second-quarter export quota for all 
grades of pig iron (Schedule B No. 600700) 
is 2,500 short tons. 

For bismuth salts and compounds (Sched- 
ule B No. 813583), the export quota is 130,000 
pounds (metal content) for each of the 
second and third quarters. 

The second-quarter export quota for crude 
and refined glycerine has been increased by 
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straight-front tall buildings recognized as 


American style-—U. S. EmBassy, MONTEVIDEO, 
Apr. 21, 1952. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES: NEw TARIFF 
CLASSIFICATION ESTABLISHED 


The Venezuelan Customs Service on April 
24, 1952, established a new, separate customs 
tariff classification for various cellulose de- 
rivatives, to include such products as cellu- 
lose acetate in skeins and carboxy methyl 
cellulose. The new classification provides a 
low rate of duty for these materials which 
are to be used in Venezuela’s new synthetic 


detergent and acetate yarn plants. The 

classification is as follows: 

No. 382— Bis Cellulose derivatives in irregular 
chunks and in powder form, dutiable 
at bolivar 0.001 per gross kilogram. ! 

11 bolivar=approximately 30 cents in U. S. currency. 





5,000,000 pounds (100 percent glycerol con- 
tent), from 800,000 to 5,800,000 pounds. The 
additional glycerine, which is readily avail- 
able from U. S. production and stocks, is 
needed to meet increased requirements for 
the production of explosives for mining pur- 
poses in friendly areas, OIT said. U.S. pro- 
duction of glycerine now exceeds 210,000,000 
pounds a year, and decreased domestic con- 
sumption has resulted in larger stocks. 

The new quotas are announced in OIT’s 
Current Export Bulletin No. 668. (OIT 1011, 
May 22, 1952.) 


CARBON-STEEL REJECT MATERIAL For 
EXPORT 


A supplementary quota of 45,352 short 
tons of various types of carbon-steel rejects 
has been made available for regular com- 
mercial exports in the second quarter. 

The additional quota covers commodities 
known in the trade as: Hot and cold rolled 
sheet rejects and tin-mill black plate waste- 
wasters, 42,400 tons; wire rejects, 620 tons; 
wire-rod rejects, 1,475 tons; and used and 
reject pipe, 857 tons. These reject materials 
have been found to be in more ample supply 
in the domestic market than the primary 
steel-mill products. 

In licensing against the supplementary 
quota, OIT will consider new export-license 
applications as well as pending applications. 
which could not be approved against the 
previously established quota of 692,354 short 
tons of carbon steel for second-quarter com- 
mercial exports. Except for wire rejects, the 
quantities of reject material made available 
today will not be fully taken up by pending 
applications. 

However, license applications against the 
supplementary allocation will be approved 
only if the applicants submit documentary 
evidence that the material covered by their 
applications will be available to them from 
mill or other sources before the end of the 
second quarter. Such evidence, which should 
be in the form of a commitment from a mill 
or other supplier that the material will be 
delivered in May or June, must be supplied 
for applications already on file in OIT as 
well as for new applications. If new appli- 
cations are filed, the evidence should be 
attached, and the words “Second-Quarter 
Supplementary Quota” should be clearly and 
conspicuously marked across the face of each. 
application. (OIT 1012, May 22, 1952.) 
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72. Union of South Africa—Kays Indent 
Agencies (importer and manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative), 139 Anderson Street, Johannes- 
burg, is in the market for 1 ton or less of 
8 mm. by .004 inch lacquered steel strips, suit- 
able for boot and shoelace ends, to be shipped 
either from the United States or the Amer- 
ican sector in Germany. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Agency Opportunities 


73. Canada—Reich Brothers Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor and commission merchant), 
70 de Bresoles Street, Montreal 1, Quebec, 
wishes to obtain sole distributing rights for 
first quality nylon tooth brushes. Firm re- 
quests samples. 

74. Canada—Durham Industries (Canada) 
Ltd. (manufacturer and manufacturer's 
agent), 1478 St. Catherine Street West, Mont- 
real 25, P. Q., seeks agency for engineering 
products, such as shell and water tube boilers, 
steam turbines, turbocompressors, blowers, 
fans, pumps, heat exchangers, steel tanks and 
vessels, Diesel engines, transformers, small 
electric motors, hand tools, and drill bits. 

75. France—Gayraud Freres (packer of food 
products, wholesaler, and potential sales 
agent), 22 Rue d’Agen, Villeneuve-sur-Lot, 
Lot-et-Garonne, seeks agency for very good 
quality California dried prunes and dried 
apricots. 

76. France—Etablissements Albert Rives 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, potential sales 
agent), 45 Avenue Paul-Laffont, Saint-Girons, 
Ariége, wishes to obtain agency for all kinds 
of good quality abrasives, suitable for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes. Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 

77. Union of South Africa—C. de Solla 
Agencies (Pty) Ltd. (manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), 55/56 Jutas Buildings, Pritchard 
Street, Johannesburg, seeks agency for hog 
casings. 

78. Union of South Africa—N. Guttman 
(manufacturer’s representative), P. O. Box 
9790, Johannesburg, wishes to act as repre- 
sentative for manufacturers and/or exporters 
of pitch pine (long leaf yellow pine) lumber. 


Foreign Visitors 


79. England—Auguste Bussche, 21 Grove 
Court, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 8, 
is interested in selling brassware and fancy 
goods. Scheduled to arrive June 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 to 3 months. In the 
absence of a United States address, corre- 
spondence should be directed to the visitor’s 
firm in England. Itinerary: New York and 
principal cities in the United States. 

80. England—H. L. Gilbert, representing 
Gilbert & Davan Ltd., 8-10 William Street, 
Windsor, Berks., is interested in visiting retail 
clothing houses and other purchasers of 
men’s wear. Scheduled to arrive May 25, via 
New York, for a visit of several weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Statler Hotel, Park Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and St. 
Louis. 

81. Germany—C. Klingspor, representing C. 
Klingspor G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 34 Effertsufer, Siegen i. Westf., is in- 
terested in developing a United States market 
for abrasives for high-speed use. He is now 
in the United States until the end of June. 
U. S. address: c/o A. Alexander Kronhart, 
1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Westboro 
(Mass.), Worcester, Niagara Falls, and Troy. 

(Note: Descriptive literature covering the 
abrasives is available on a loan basis from the 
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Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 

82. India—Chand Mull Rajgarhia, repre- 
senting C. M. Rajgarhia (exporter, manufac- 
turer), Giridih, Bihar, and The Indian Mica 
Supply Co., Ltd. (exporter), Chung Mull, 
Giridih Bihar, is interested in Mica. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 7, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of about 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Schwab Bros. Corp., 102 Maiden Lane, New 
York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Schenectady. 

83. Mexico—Cerardo Pozas, representing 
Hilados del Norte, S. A. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Carretera a Saltillo, Apar- 
tado 62, Monterrey, is interested in teztile 
testing apparatus and knitting machines, 
dyeing and finishing, and laboratory instru- 
ments. He also desires technical informa- 
tion on cotton yarn production and quality 
control of textile production. Scheduled 
to arrive May 11, via Dallas, for a‘visit of 4 
months. U. S. address: c/o J. L. Trustow, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass. Itinerary: Boston, New Bed- 
ford, Providence, New York (July 7-30), 
Philadelphia, Charlotte (N. C.), and Gastonia 
(N. C.). 

81. Nicaragua—Cruz Vega Arce, represent- 
ing Cruz Vega Arce & Cia., Ltda., Apartado 
277, Managua, is interested in construction 
materials, electrical appliances and accesso- 
ries, kitchen utensils, kerosene and oil stoves, 
and silk and cotton goods. He also wishes 
technical information on electrical appli- 
ances and accessories. Scheduled to arrive 
June 2, via New Orleans, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Nicaraguan Con- 
sulate, Pan American Building, New Orleans, 
La., and RKO Building, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Houston, New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

85. Pakistan—Muhammad Asghar, repre- 
senting Mohammeddin Mohammedlatif (ex- 
porter), 129 Dyal Singh Street, Nisbet Road, 
Lahore, is interested in exporting wool, goat 
hair, hides, and skins, and obtaining tech- 
nical information on the tanning of hides 
and skins. Scheduled to arrive May 12, via 
New York, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Emil Buschhoff and Co., Inc., 100 
Gold Street, New York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, and Philadelphia. 

8&6. Peru—Juan I. Camet, representing 
Neisser & Co., S. A. (importer, wholesaler, 
retailer, sales/indent agent), Jir6én Callao 
141, Lima, is interested in visiting U. S. 
manufacturers of electrical machinery and 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive June 8, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Consulate General of Peru, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Miami, New Orleans, Washington, New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

87. Saudi Arabia—Ibrahim Mohammed 
Shubak and Ghulam Mohammed al-Sindi, 
representing National Textile Co., Riyadh, 
are interested in visiting textile factories 
and buying teztile machinery. They also 
wish to obtain technical information on the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen textiles. 
Scheduled to arrive in May or June, via New 
York, for a visit of 4 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Saudi Arabian Embassy, 2800 Woodland 
Drive NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
New England States, and southern textile 
cities. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

88. Union of South Africa—P. Dodo, repre- 
senting Edworks (1936) Ltd. (retailer, manu- 
facturer), P. O. Box 509, Port Elizabeth, is 
interested in locating sources of materials and 
machinery for footwear industry (leather, 
cloth, and trimmings), and in buying 
women’s stockings. He also seeks new tech- 
niques and styles in footwear manufacture. 
Scheduled to arrive May 24, via New York, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
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the Piraeus-Athens-Peloponnesos Railway 
(SPAP) or the Thessalian Railways) was 
delayed when an attachment based on a pre- 
war judgement was allowed by the Belgium 
courts. As a result, the material which 
should have arrived at the beginning of 195] 
was only starting to come in at the end of 
the year. 

Greek railroads are still short of rolling 
stock; Only 5,505 units were in service at the 
end of 1951, as compared with 7,868 prior 
to World War II. Steam locomotives and 
freight cars are especially needed. Equip- 
ment ordered under ECA grants has been de- 
layed by strikes and by material shortages 
arising during the past 2 years, but it is be- 
lieved that 20 new locomotives and 13 “auto- 
motrice” trains (popular units consisting of 
three-rail cars, one Diesel-propelled) will 
arrive soon. Efforts are also being made to 
purchase between 10 and 15 standard-gage 
second-hand steam locomotives. 

Greece’s railway connection with Western 
Europe was resumed early in 1951, the Sim- 
plon-Orient Express now making three trips 
weekly between Athens and Paris. During 
the summer of 1951, about 5,000 tons of 
fresh grapes were exported in refrigerator 
cars via this newly opened route. 















J. A. Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 470 4th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Itenerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, and possibly Chicago. 









Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 











Automotive Product Manufacturers—Den- 
mark. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Luxembourg. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Business Firms—Borneo. 

Cotton, Raw, Importers, Dealers, Brokers, 
Agents and Exporters—Belgium. 

Dental Supply Houses—Sweden. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—aAustria. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Lebanon. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Pakistan. | 

Fruit and Nut Growers and Exporters— 
Iran. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Peru. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Uruguay. 4 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—British 
Guiana. 
Hardware Importers and Dealers—Domin- 
ican Republic. 
Iron, Steel and Building Material Importers 
and Dealers—Denmark. 

Iron, Steel and Building Material Importers 
and Dealers—Surinam. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Lebanon. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Tunesia. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Ecuador. 

Petroleum Industry—Guatemala. 

Petroleum Industry—Uruguay. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Switzer= 
land. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Argentina. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information 
and Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Perv 
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